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INTRODUCTION 


Heinrich  Heine  arrived  in  Paris  on  May  19,  1831. 

He  was  at  that  time  an  important  German  poet.  He 

had  already  published  several  volumes  of  poetry:  Junge 

Leiden,  1822;  Lyrisches  Intermezzo,  1823;  Die  Heimkehr, 

1826;  Aus  der  Harzreise,  182b;  and  Die  Nordsee,  1826-27. 

In  1827,  he  published  a  collected  edition  of  his  poetry  in 

the  Buch  der  Dieder.  The  dominant  theme  of  most  of 

this  early  poetry  is  Heine's  unhappy  experiences  in  love. 

So  hast  du  ganz  und  gar  vergessen, 

DaB  ich  so  lang  dein  Herz  besessen, 

Dein  Herzchen  so  silB  und  so  falsch  und  so  klein , 

Es  kann  nirgend  was  sUBres  und  falscheres  sein. 

So  haBt  du  die  Dieb  und  das  Deid  vergessen, 

Die  das  Herz  mir  t&ten  zusammenpressen . 

Ich  weiB  nicht,  war  Diebe  grdBer  als  Deid? 

Ich  weiB  nur ,  sie  waren  groB  alle  beid'.  ^ 

In  addition  to  poetry,  Heine  had  published  during  this 

period  the  Reisebilder,  several  critical  works,  and  two 

plays  . 


1.  Heinrich  Heine,  Dyrisches  Intermezzo  XXI,  in  Heine's 
S&mtliche  Werke ,  ed .  Oskar  Walzel  (Beipzig,  1911), 

I,  79.  This  ten-volume  edition  of  Heine's  collected 
works,  used  throughout,  will  be  referred  to  hence¬ 
forth  parenthetically  in  the  text,  by  title  of  individual 
work  and/or  number  of  individual  poem  underlined, 
volume,  and  page  . 
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Partly  because  of  his  Uewish  origin,  Heine  had  been 
persecuted  in  Germany.  In  1825,  a  secret  baptism  was 
necessary  before  he  could  receive  his  doctor  of  laws 
degree.  In  1829,  August  von  Platen  published  Per  Roman- 
tische  Oedipus  ,  in  which  he  scorned  Heine  publicly  as 
a  baptised  Hew.  Partly  because  of  this  criticism,  Heine 
was  refused  the  chair  of  German  Literature  at  the 
University  of  Munich  in  1830.  He  looked  to  France  as  a 
land  of  personal  and  political  freedom.  As  a  young  boy, 
when  Napoleon’s  troops  occupied  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg, 
where  he  was  raised,  he  had  learned  about  "liberte, 
egalite,  et  f raternite”  .  When  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
Duly  Revolution,  Heine  was  filled  with  enthusiasm:  nMir 
war,  als  kdnnte  ich  den  Ocean  bis  zum  Nordpol  anzilnden 
mit  den  Gluten  der  Begeisterung  und  der  tollen  Freude, 
die  in  mir  loderten.”^-  In  1831,  he  wrote  Kahldorf 
liber  den  Adel,  in  which  he  vigorously  attacked  the 
reactionary  government  of  Germany.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  he  set  off  for  France. 


1.  Quoted  by  L.-P.  Betz  in  Heine  in  Frankreich  (2urich, 

1895) ,  p.  8. 
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Although  in  1831  none  of  his  works  had  been  trans 
lated  into  French,  Heine  was  known  in  Paris.  He  had, 
for  example  ,  been  mentioned  in  the  Revue  germanique  in 
1829.“  When  he  applied  for  work  on  May  21,  1831,  Le 


Globe  welcomed  him,  and  the  following  day  a  glowing 

recommendation  appeared  in  the  paper: 

C*est  un  de  ces  hommes  jeunes  et  courageux  qui , 
defendant  la  cause  du  progres  ,  ne  craignent  pas 
de  s'exposer  aux  inimites  des  camarillas  et  des 
nobles.  M.  Heine,  plein  de  verve  et  de  franchise, 
a  consacre  sa  plume  a  la  defense  des  interets 
populaires  en  Allemagne  ,  sans  se  renfermer  toute- 
fois  dans  une  etroite  nationality.  Ses  Reisebilder 
et  ses  ecrits  sur  les  malheurs  recents  des  pro¬ 
vinces  rhenanes  qui  font  vu  naftre ,  et  sur  l'Histoire 
de  France  Tsic],  lui  ont  acquis  une  tres  grande 
reputation .  ^ 

Presumably  because  of  this  reputation,  Heine  gained 
access  to  the  Parisian  literary  salons  and  came  to  know 
most  of  the  writers  and  authors  of  the  time.  However, 
in  1833)  Sainte-Beuve  wrote:  "Heine  n'etait  pas  connu 
chez  nous  avant  la  Revolution  de  Quillet,  et  aujourd’hui 
il  est  tout  a  fait  naturalise .  "3  Still,  it  would  be  incor¬ 
rect  to  think  of  Heine  as  a  "Ifranqais  naturalise,"  for, 


1  .  Cited  by  Charles  Dedeyan  in  Gerard  de  Nerval  et 
1*  Allemagne  (Paris,  1957))  II ,  322+ . 

2.  Kurt  Weinberg,  Henri  Heine  "romantique  defroque" 

heraut  du  Syrnbolisrne  franqais  (Faris,  1954)  ,  P-  10. 

3  •  Quoted  by  Charles  Dedeyan  in  Gerard  de  Nerval  et 
FAllemagne  ,  II,  324- 
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although  he  remained  in  France  until  his  death  (except 

for  two  brief  "f ly-by-night”  visits  to  his  home),  it 

was  the  political  situation  alone  that  forbade  his  return. 

At  heart,  he  remained  attached  to  Germany  and  wrote: 

"Allemagne'.  6  toi  que  j'aime  et  qui  est  si  loin — -quand  je 

pense  a  toi,  des  larmes  me  viennent.  --La  France  si 

-1 

gaie  me  semble  morose.  — Ce  peuple  leger  me  pese."1 
He  called  himself  "un  rossignol  allemand  qui  a  bati  son 
nid  dans  la  perruque  de  M.  de  Voltaire."^ 

According  to  tTules  Legras  ,  Heine  never  felt  truly 
at  home  in  France ;  and  ,  although  he  had  many  French 
acquaintances,  he  had  no  intimate  friends.  Legras 
writes  : 


He  ne  decouvre,  durant  les  premieres  annees  de 
son  sejour  a  Paris  ,  aucune  de  ces  amities  fortes 
de  la  trentieme  annee  qui  unissent  deux  hommes 
qu'attirait  deja  l'un  vers  l'autre  comme  une  com¬ 
mune  elevation  d'esprit.6 

Butj  surely,  Theophile  Gautier  was  just  such  a  friend.  He 


1.  Quoted  by  Emile  Faguet  in  "Henri  Heine,”  Propos 

litteraires  (Paris,  1902),  I,  166. 

2.  Quoted  by  <J.-F.  Angelloz  in  "Henri  Heine  un  romantique 

defroque,”  Le  Romantisme  allemand  (Nanteuil,  1949)? 

p.  403. 


3.  Henri  Heine  poete  (Paris,  1897)?  p.  176. 
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met  Heine  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  Paris,  and 
their  friendship  continued  until  Heine's  death.  Gautier 
often  mentioned  Heine  after  Heine's  death  in  conversa¬ 
tions  and  articles.  In  1864,  the  Journal  des  Goncourt 
records  a  conversation  between  Gautier  and  Sainte-Beuve , 
about  Heine: 

Gautier  charrte  l'eloge  physique  du  poete  allemand , 
et  dit  que ,  tout  jeune ,  il  etait  beau  comme  la 
beaute  meme,  avec  un  nez  un  peu  juif :  "C'etait, 
voyez-vous  ,  Apollon,  melange  de  Mephistopheles'. 

— Vraiment,  dit  avec  colere  Sainte-Beuve,  je 
m'etonne  de  vous  entendre  parler  de  cet  homme- 
la .  Un  miserable  qui  prenait  tout  ce  qu' 11  savait 
de  vous  ,  pour  le  mettre  dans  les  gazettes  .  .  . 

qui  a  dechire  tous  ses  amis.  --Pardon,  lui  dit 
tranquillement  Gautier,  moi  j'ai  ete  son  ami  in¬ 
time,  et  j'ai  toujours  eu  a  m'en  louer.  II  n'a 
jamais  dit  de  mal  que  des  gens  dont  il  n'estimait 
pas  le  talent.  "1- 

In  1870,  Theodore  de  Banville  is  said  to  have  asked 
Gautier  in  what  position  he  would  place  Heine  among 
contemporary  poets,  Victor  Hugo  excepted,  to  which 

P 

Gautier  replied  without  any  hesitation,  "Mais  le  premier'." 

When  Gautier  first  met  Heine  in  1831,  the  budding 
French  poet  was  barely  twenty-one  years  old.  He  had 


1.  Edmond  and  Jules  Goncourt,  J ournal  (Paris,  1910), 

II,  210. 

2.  Quoted  by  Marcel  Fouquiers  in  "Profils  et  portraits" 

(1891),  and  by  L.-P.  Betz  in  Heine  in  Frankreich, 

p.  159. 
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been  a  member  of  "le  petit  Cenacle,"  a  group  of  aspi¬ 
ring  young  romantics  modeled  after  Hugo’s  "grand  Ce¬ 
nacle  , "  and  had  attended  the  battle  of  Hernani  in  a 
conspicuous  red  velvet  vest.  He  had  already  published 
one  small  volume  of  forty-two  poems  in  1830.  "On 
pense  bien ,  sans  que  je  le  dise,"  writes  Gautier,  "qu’il 
ne  se  vendit  pas  beaucoup  d'exemplaires  de  ce  volume  a 
couverture  rose,  intitule  modestement  Poesies."^  His 
father  paid  the  printing  and  publishing  expenses  .  In 
other  words,  at  the  time  of  their  meeting,  Heine  was 
by  far  the  "senior"  poet  of  the  two.  It  would  not  seem 
extraordinary  for  Gautier  to  turn  for  guidance  and 
friendship  to  an  established  poet,  especially  one  who 
appeared  in  the  aura  of  liberalism  and  political  exile. 

Gautier's  first  interest  had  not  been  literature, 
but  painting.  During  his  school  days,  he  had  studied 
in  the  attic  of  Rioult,  and,  when,  inspired  by  Victor 
Hugo,  he  turned  to  writing,  he  continued  to  be  deeply 
preoccupied  with  colour  and  form.  He  said  of  himself, 


1.  Theophile  Gautier,  Portraits  contemporains  (Paris,  n.d.), 
p.  8.  Henceforth,  throughout  the  text  this  work  will 
be  referred  to  as  Portraits  . 
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"4Je  suis  un  homme  pour  qui  le  monde  visible  existe."^ 

It  was  Heine's  physical,  god-like  appearance  that 

seems  to  have  first  impressed  Gautier: 

C'etait  un  bel-  homme  de  trente-cinq  ou  trente- 
six  ans  ayant  les  apparences  d'une  sante  robuste; 
on  eut  dit  un  Apollon  germanique ,  a  voir  son  haut 
front  blanc,  pur  comme  une  table  de  marbre, 
qu'ombrageaient  d’abondantes  masses  de  cheveux 
blonds  .  Ses  yeux  bleus  petillaient  de  lumiere  et 
d’inspiration ;  ses  joues  rondes ,  pleines  ,  d'un  con¬ 
tour  elegant,  n'etaient  pas  plombees  par  la  lividite 
romantique  a  la  mode  a  cet  epoque .  Au  contraire , 
les  roses  vermeilles  s’y  epanouissaient  classiquement ; 
une  legere  courbure  hebral^ue  derangeait,  sans  en 
alterer  la  purete,  l'intention  qu’avait  eue  son  nez 
d'etre  grec  .  .  .  il  ne  portait  ni  barbe,  ni  mousta¬ 

che,  ni  f  avoris ,  ne  fumait  pas,  ne  buvait  pas  de 
biere  .  .  .  s'il  lui  repugnait  de  croire  que  Dieu 

s'etait  fait  homme,  il  admettait  sans  difficult^ 
que  l'homme  s'etait  fait  dieu,  et  il  se  comportait 
en  consequence  A 

The  reader  is  struck  not  only  by  the  language  of  form 
and  colour  used  by  Gautier  in  describing  Heine,  but  also 


1 .  Quoted  by  Friedrich  Hirth  in  Heinrich  Heine  und  seine 

f ranz&sischen  Freunde  (Mainz,  1949),  p.  147.  Hence¬ 
forth  this  study  will  be  referred  to  as  Heines  fran- 
z&sische  Freunde. 


2.  Theophile  Gautier,  "Henri  Heine,"  in  Portraits  et 
souvenirs  litteraires  (Paris,  1875),  pp.  108-110. 
This  study  first  appeared  as  a  necrological  notice 
in  the  Moniteur  Universel  (February  25,  1856)  . 

It  was  published  again  in  1856  as  a  preface  to  a 
French  edition  of  the  Reisebilder .  In  subsequent 
references  ,  this  study  will  be  designated  in  the 
text  and  notes  as  "Henri  Heine." 
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by  the  extent  to  which  Gautier  attributes  to  Heine, 
by  inference,  a  classical  aesthetic  and  attitude. 

In  the  same  article,  Gautier  says  of  Heine:  "Il 
sut  tres-bien  le  franqais"  (p.  112).  In  fact,  Heine's 
French  letters  are  full  of  spelling  and  grammatical  mis¬ 
takes,  but  he  spoke  French  fluently.  He  himself  remem¬ 
bers  his  arrival  in  Paris:  "G'avais  d'abord  assez  de  dif¬ 
ficult©  pour  m'exprimer  en  langue  franqaise;  mais  ,  apres 
une  demi-heure  d'entretien  avec  une  petite  bouquetiere 
au  passage  des  Panoramas,  mon  franqais,  qui  s'etait  un 

-1 

peu  rouble  depuis  la  bataille  de  Waterloo,  redevint  coulant."1- 
As  far  as  Gautier  is  concerned,  he  admits,  "Nous 
["i.e.  Gautierl  ne  savons  pas  l'allemand,  il  est  vrai ,  et 
n'avons  pu  1'admirer  CHeineJ  qu'a  travers  la  traduction" 
("Henri  Heine,"  p.  121).  Nevertheless,  he  was  attracted 
to  and  profoundly  influenced  by  Heine's  writing.  In  a 
letter  which  appears  in  La  Presse  on  Guly  5,  181+1  >  he 
writes  : 

Mon  cher  Henri  Heine , 

En  feuilletant,  il  y  a  quelques  semaines  ,  votre 
beau  livre  de  l'Allemagne ,  je  tombai  sur  un  endroit 
charmant;  — il  ne  faut  pour  cela  qu'ouv.rir  le 

1.  Henri  Heine,  "Les  Aveux  d'un  poete,"  Revue  des  Deux 


Mondes  (September,  lQ5k ,  Part  2),  p.  1176. 
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volume  au  hasard;  — c'est  le  passage  ou  vous 
parlez  des  Elfes  a  la  robe  blanche  dont  1'  ourlet 
est  toujours  humide ,  des  Nixes  qui  font  voir 
leur  petit  pied  de  satin  au  plafond  de  la  chambre 
nuptiale  ,  des  Wilis  au  teint  de  neige ,  a  la  valse 
impitoyable,  et  de  toutes  ces  delicieuses  appari¬ 
tions  que  vous  avez  rencontrees  dans  le  Hartz 
et  sur  le  bord  de  l'llse,  dans  la  brume  veloutee 
du  clair  de  lune  allemand;  — et  je  m'ecriai  in— 
volontairement :  "Quel  jo li  ballet  on  ferait  avec 

cela’. "  vJe  pris  meme ,  dans  un  acces  d’enthou- 
siasme,  une  belle  grande  feuille  de  papier  blanc, 
et  j’ecrivais  en  haut,  d'une  superbe  ecriture  mou- 
lee :  LE8  WILIS,  ballet.  --Puis  je  me  pris  a 

rire  et  je  jetai  la  feuille  au  rebut  sans  ailer  plus 
loin,  me  disant  qu’il  etait  bien  impossible  de  tra- 
duire  au  theatre  cette  poesie  vaporeuse  et  noc¬ 
turne,  cette  fantasmagorie  voluptueusement 
sinistre,  tous  ces  effets  de  legende  et  de  bal¬ 
lade  si  peu  en  rapport  avec  nos  habitudes  .  Le 
soir,  a  l'Opera,  la  tete  encore  pleine  de  votre 
idee,  je  rencontrai ,  au  detour  d’une  coulisse, 
l’homme  d’esprit  [.Adolphe  Adam]  qui  a  su  trans¬ 
porter  dans  un  ballet,  en  y  ajoutant  beaucoup 
du  sien,  toute  la  fantaisie  et  tout  le  caprice  du 
Diable  amoureux.  ...  Le  lui  racontai  la  tra¬ 
dition  des  Wilis.  Trois  jours  apres ,  le  ballet  de 
Giselle  etait  fait  et  regu.-*- 

In  passing,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Gautier’  s  apprecia 
tion  of  Heine’s  De  l’Allemagne  takes  the  form  here  of  an 
attraction  to  a  world  of  legend  and  fantasy  "voluptuously 
sinister,"  which  appears  as  a  revelation  to  Gautier,  and 


1.  Theophile  Gautier,  Theatre  (Paris,  1905)  >  P*  269. 
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which  he  sees  in  terms  of  "white”  images  ,  transformed 
by  his  imagination  into  movement  and  music;  the  passage 
constitutes  a  description  by  Gautier  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Germanic  universe  of  Heine’s  poetry,  his  realm 
of  fantasy,  suggests  directly  to  Gautier  a  "transposition 
d’art .  " 

During  these  years,  both  Gautier  and  Heine  frequented 
the  salon  of  the  Princess  Belgiojoso;  and,  during  the 
summers  of  1845  and  1847,  Heine,  Gautier  and  Alphonse 
Royer  lived  at  Montmorency,  "chacun  maritalement  avec 
une  beaute  de  leur  choix."^- 

In  1848,  stricken  by  paralysis,  Heine  was  confined 
to  his  bed  until  his  death  eight  years  later.  He  had  pub¬ 
lished  several  critical  articles  in  France  (notably,  Die 
Romantische  Schule ,  and  Franzdsische  Zustdnde )  .  He 
continued  to  write  memoirs  and  some  of  his  best  poetry 
from  what  he  called  his  "mattress-grave."  Gautier  visited 
Heine  from  time  to  time  during  his  illness,  and,  after  his 
death,  wrote  his  necrological  notice  for  the  Moniteur  Uni- 
versel  (see  page  7,  note  2)  .  "Quel  deuil,"  he  writes,  "de 


1 .  Mentioned  by  Kurt  Weinberg  in  Henri  Heine  "romantique 
defroque"  heraut  du  Symbolisme  franpais  ,  p.  9* 


. 
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voir  un  de  ces  rnicrocosmes  plus  vastes  aue  1'univers  et 
contenus  par  l'etroite  voute  d'un  crane,  brise,  perdu, 
aneanti'.  M 

At  the  time  of  Heine’s  death,  Gautier  was  a  mature 
poet.  In  1835,  he  had  published  one  of  his  most  important 
novels  ,  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  ♦  He  had  also  written  a 
number  of  tales  of  the  fantastic,  including,  for  example, 
"Le  Club  des  Hachichins"  (181+6),  "Le  Chevalier  double" 
(1840),  "Avatar"  (1856),  "Jettatura"  (1856),  and 
"Arria  Marcella"  (1852)  .  In  1852,  he  had  published  his 
most  important  volume  of  Poetry,  Emaux  et  Camees  . 
After  his  death  in  1872,  he  was  acclaimed  the  eariy  head 
of  the  Parnassian  School,  a  title  he  would  have  re¬ 
nounced  ,  although  he  had  contributed  to  the  Parnasse 
contemporain .  Himself  undoubtedly  influenced  by  his  long 
association  with  the  German  poet  whom  he  so  highly 
esteemed,  Gautier,  in  turn,  influenced  many  poets  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including  Baudelaire, 
who  dedicated  his  Fleurs  du  Mai  to  the  "poete  impeccable, 
au  parfait  magicien  es  lettres  fran9aises  ,  a  mon  tres-cher 
et  tres-venere  maftre  et  ami  Theophile  Gautier."  Of 
Heine's  relationship  to  French  poetry,  Friedrich  Hirth 


has  written: 


"Eine  Untersuchung ,  die  noch  vdllig  aussteht, 
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mUBte  zeigen,  daB  von  Heine  tiber  Gautier  eine  lange 
Linie  zu  alien  f ranzdsischen  Lyrikern  in  der  zweiten 
h&lfte  des  19 .  Uahrhunderts  fllhrt"  (Heines  franzdsische 
Freunde,  pp .  11+9-150). 

Heine's  direct  influence  on  Gautier  is  evident  in 
much  of  Gautier's  writing.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
striking  resemblance  between  Gautier's  "L'Ondine  et  le 
pecheur"  and  Heine's  "Die  Lore— lei" : 


"Die  Lore— lei” 

Die  schdnste  Uungfrau  sitzet 
Dort  oben  wunderbar, 

Ihr  goldnes  Geschmeide  blitzet, 

Sie  kSmmt  ihr  goldenes  Haar. 

Sie  kdmmt  es  mit  goldenem  Kamme, 
Und  singt  ein  Lied  dabei; 

Das  hat  eine  wundersame , 

Gewaltige  Melodei . 

Den  Schiffer  im  kleinen  Schiffe 
Ergreift  es  mit  wildem  Weh ; 

Er  schaut  nicht  die  Felsenriffe, 

Er  schaut  nur  hinauf  in  die  Hdh. 

Ich  glaube  ,  die  Wellen  verschlingen 
Am  Ende  Schiffer  und  Kahn; 

Und  das  hat  mit  ihrem  Singen 
Die  Lore=lei  getan. 


(Die  Heimkehr  II ,  I  , 
106,  lines  9-2 1+) 
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"L'Ondine  et  le  pecheur" 

Pecheur ,  suis-moi;  je  t'aime 
Tu  seras  roi  des  eaux , 

Avec  un  diademe 
D'iris  et  de  roseaux. 

Et  deja  le  pecheur  a  mis  le  pied  dans  l'onde 
Pour  suivre  le  fantome  au  regard  fascinant. 

L'eau  murmure ,  bouillonne  et  devient  plus  profonde 
Et  sur  lui  se  ferme  en  tournant .  .  .  .  ^ 

There  are  numerous  other  instances  in  which  Gautier’s 
poems  seem  to  have  been  directly  influenced  by  Heine's  : 
"Vieux  de  la  vieille"2  is  much  like  "Die  Grenadiere"  ( Junge 
Leiden— Romanzen  VI,  I,  39-40)  ;  "Le  monde  est  me- 
chant"  (Emaux  et  Camees,  pp.  55-56),  like  "Die  Welt 
ist  dumm"  (Lyrisches  Intermezzo  XV,  I,  76);  and 
"Nostalgies  d'obelisques  "  (Emaux  et  Camees,  p.  40), 
like  "Ein  Fichtenbaum  steht  einsam"  (Lyrisches  Inter¬ 
mezzo  XXXIII,  I,  84)  ,  to  mention  only  a  few.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  Hirth,  Heine  was  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  Gautier's  "Symphonie  en  blanc  majeur"  in 
writing  "Der  weiBe  Elefant"  (Heines  franzdsische 


1.  Theophile  Gautier,  Poesies  completes  de  Theophile 

Gautier  (Paris,  1945),  pp .  314-315,  and  quoted 
in  Heine's  franzdsische  Freunde,  pp .  148-149* 

2.  Theophile  Gautier,  Emaux  et  Camees  ,  ed .  Adolphe 

Boschot  (Paris,  1929)-,  pp  *  46-49*  Henceforth 
this  edition  of  Gautier's  poetry,  used  throughout, 
will  be  referred  to  parenthetically  in  the  text  and 
in  the  notes  only  by  title  and  page . 
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F  re unde ,  p.  148).^ 

Hirth  concludes  his  discussion  of  the  influences 

between  Heine  and  Gautier  thus  : 

Alle  bewuBten  Oder  unbewuBten  Anlehnungen 
Gautiers  an  Heine,  all  Beeinf lussungen  des 
ersteren  durch  letzteren  kdnnen  den  grund- 
legenden  Wesensunterschied  zwischen  beiden 
nicht  tlbersehen  lassen.  Nie  leuchtet  in 
Gautiers  Gedichten  die  Zdrtlichkeit  oder  die 
Raserei  der  Liebe  auf .  Die  Schdnheit,  die 
er  verehrt,  ist  rein  plastisch;  sie  besitzt 
keine  Seele ,  keinen  Seelenausdruck .  Die 
Schdnheit  bewundert  er  nicht  als  Mensch, 
bloB  als  Ktinstler.  Er  ist  nichts  als  Ktlnst- 
ler,  und  als  solchem  steht  ihm  die  Reinheit 
und  Ebenheit  der  Eorm  zuhdchst,  die  Heine 
so  vielfach  vernachlUssigte  .  Dieser  schwer- 
wiegende  Gegensatz  in  der  Auf  fas  sung  von 
Kunst  druckt  sich  am  bezeichnendsten  darin 
aus  ,  daB  Heine  das  Ende  der  Kunstperiode 
stUrmisch  begrliBte  ,  w&hrend  Gautier  sie 
in  der  Formel  L'art  pour  fart  neu  erstehen 
lieB.1 2 

We  would  not  deny  that  Heine  and  Gautier  are,  indeed, 
very  different  men,  and  would  agree,  essentially,  with 
the  differentiation  that  Hirth  makes  between  the  two, 
although  he  is  overly  harsh  on  Gautier  in  his  generaliza¬ 
tion.  His  black-and-white  statements  on  the  kind  of 


1.  Both  Hirth,  and  L.-P.  Betz  in  Heine  in  Frankreich, 

discuss  at  some  length  the  similarities  between 
specific  poems  of  Heine  and  Gautier. 

2.  Heines  franzdsische  Freunde,  pp .  155-158. 
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love  that  Gautier's  poetry  presents  ,  Gautier's  concept 
of  beauty,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  his  concern  with 
form  are  all  open  to  question  and  require  qualification. 
Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  affinity  between  the 
two  men  and  their  poetry  is  much  deeper  than  the 

direct  influences  which  each  may  have  had  on  the  other. 

* 

Much  of  the  poetry  of  these  two  late  Romantics  has 
a  common  denominator  in  that,  essentially,  they  held  a 
very  similar  pantheistic  view  of  life  . 
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CHAPTER  I 


GAUTIER'S  CRITICAL  COMMENTS 
ON  HEINE'S  POETRY 


In  his  Histoire  des  oeuvres  de  Theophile  Gautier, 
the  Viscount  de  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul  has  published 
an  essay  written  by  Gautier  on  the  subject  of  Heine's 
Reisebilder .  ^  According  to  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul, 
this  essay,  which  appeared  in  La  Presse  on  November 
30,  1837,  is  "completement  inedit  et  doit  dater  du 
commencement  de  ses  debuts  litteraires . "  Jean  Richer 
pointed  out  in  1955,  however,  that  this  same  essay 
represents  two  fragments  of  Nerval's  study  of  Heine, 
published  on  Uuly  15,  1848,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ,  as  a  preface  to  Nerval's  translations  of  some 

p 

of  Heine's  poetry  A  Richer  says:  "Nous  croyons  que 


1.  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul,  Vicomte  de ,  Histoire  des 

oeuvres  de  Theophile  Gautier  (Paris,  1887),  pp . 
133-139  ♦  This  study  will  henceforth  be  referred 
to  in  the  text  and  notes  as  "1837  Essay". 

2.  JJean  Richer,  "Une  collaboration  Gautier-Gerard : 

l'etude  sur  Henri  Heine  signee  de  Nerval,"  Revue 
d'Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France  (1955),  LV , 

20 6-209*  Richer  notes  here  that  the  few  changes 
in  the  text  "resultent  probablement  de  corrections 
sur  epreuves  et  reviennent  a  Nerval." 
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c'est  vers  mars  1848 ,  alors  que  Gerard  mettait  au 
point  ses  traductions  de  Heine  en  compagnie  de  l'auteur 
lui-meme ,  qu'il  a  demande  a  Gautier  des  notes  pour  son 
introduction."  Shortly  after  Heine's  death,  Gautier 
wrote  another  critical  essay,  which  was  published  in 
the  form  of  a  necrological  notice  in  the  Moniteur  Univer- 
sel ,  and  which  served  also  as  the  preface  to  a  French 
edition  of  the  Reisebilder  in  the  same  year  (see  page  7> 
note  2)  .  In  both  essays,  Gautier  discusses  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Heine's  poetry.  L.-F.  Betz  has  written 
of  Gautier's  knowledge  of  Heine's  work:  "Seine  Werke 
[i.e.  Heine'sl  weiss  er  aus  wendig .  However,  because 
Gautier  was  unable  to  understand  German,  he  was 
limited  to  French  translations  .  In  interpreting  Heine's 
poetry,  he  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  Heine's  dis¬ 
cussion  of  pantheism  and  the  Germanic  temperament  in 
De  l'Allemagne  . 

In  the  1837  essay,  Gautier  calls  Heine  ”un  Vol¬ 
taire  pittoresque  et  sentimental,  un  sceptique  du  dix- 
huitieme  siecle,  argente  par  les  doux  rayons  bleus  du 


1  .  Heine  in  Frankreich ,  p .  293  • 
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clair  de  lune  allemand"  (p.  133)*^  In  other  words, 
he  sees  an  inherent  union  of  opposites  in  Heine's 
nature:  Heine  is  at  once  naive  and  sceptical,  senti¬ 

mental  and  mocking. 

When  Heine  mocks,  his  satire  is  brilliant  and 

devastating.  Gautier  writes: 

II  est  devenu  un  terrible  railleur ,  ayant  toujours 
son  carquois  plein  de  fleches  sarcastiques  qui 
vont  loin,  ne  manquent  jamais  leur  but  et  pene- 
trent  avant .  Ah',  plus  d'un  qui  n'en  dit  rien ,  et 
tache  de  faire  bonne  contenance ,  quoiqu'il  soit 
mort  depuis  longtemps  de  sa  blessure,  a  dans 
le  flanc  le  fer  d'un  de  ses  dards  empennes  de 
metamorphores  brillantes'.  (1837  Essay,  pp .  133-134) 

Heine  mocks  not  only  his  enemies  ,  but  also  himself  and 

his  readers,  for,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  the 

most  sensitive  to  his  own  troubled  feelings, 

voila  qu'il  se  moque  de  sa  propre  emotion  et 
passe  sur  ses  yeux  remplis  de  larmes  sa  manche 
bariolee  de  bouffon,  et  fait  sonner  bien  fort 
ses  grelots  et  vous  eclate  de  rire  au  nez: 
vous  avez  ete  sa  dupe;  il  vous  a  tendu  un  piege 
sentimental  ou  vous  etes  tombe  comme  un  sim¬ 
ple  philistin.  (1837  Essay,  p.  137) 


1  .  Gautier's  "Voltaire  pittoresque  et  sentimental"  appears 
to  be  inspired  by  Heine's  reported  self-analysis  (see 
page  4  ,  note  2 )  . 


n.  :r 


Heine's  brilliant  wit  and  cruel  objectivity  suggest  to 
Gautier  the  France  of  Louis  XV.  (Even  Heine'  s 
physical  appearance  suggests  it:  "le  gai  soleil  de  la 
France  dorait  sa  physiognomie , "  C"Henri  Heine,”  p. 
113].)  Not  only  is  he  witty  in  his  speech;  but,  also 
in  his  whole  attitude,  Heine  is  steeped  in  the  scep¬ 
ticism  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Tous  ont  ete  cribles  ,  les  dieux  anciens  et  les 
dieux  nouveaux,  les  potentats  et  les  conseillers 
auliques  ,  les  poetes  barbares  ou  sentimentaux , 
les  tartufes  et  les  cuistres  ,  de  quelque  robe 
qu'ils  soient.  (1837  Essay,  p.  134) 

However,  continues  Gautier,  "avec  la  haine ,  il 

possede  1'amour,  un  amour  aussi  brulant  que  la  haine 

est  feroce"  (1837  Essay,  p.  134)* 

II  commence  par  se  moquer  des  hauts  barons 
et  des  pretres ,  mais  bientot  le  sentiment  du 
passe  le  penetre,  les  armures  bruissent  le 
long  des  murailles  :  les  couleurs  des  blasons 
se  ravivent ,  les  roses  des  vitraux  etincellent, 
l'orgue  murmure ,  le  paladin  sort  de  son  chateau 
feodal  sur  son  coursier  caparaqonne,  le  pretre, 
la  chasuble  au  dos ,  monte  les  marches  de 
l'autel,  et  jamais  poete  epris  de  chevalerie  et 
d'art  catholique  .  .  .  n'a  si  fidelement  depeint 

et  si  bien  compris  le  moyen-age. 

(1837  Essay,  p.  137) 

The  brilliance  of  the  "Siecle  des  Lumieres"  is  forgotte 
in  the  solemn  pageantry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Gautier 
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suggests  further,  much  in  the  manner  of  Madame  de 
Stadl,  that  because  Heine  is  German,  he  is  in  com¬ 
munion  with  nature  and  with  the  dreamy,  mysterious 
world  of  the  past  and  of  legends  ;  his  poetry  is  "ar- 
gente  par  les  doux  rayons  bleus  du  clair  de  lune  alle- 
mand"  (1837  Essay,  p.  133)  •  He  calls  Heine  "l'Enfant 
au  cor  merveilleux  [qui  chantej  une  note  melancolique 
ou  revivent  les  poesies  secretes  de  la  foret  et  les 
frafches  inspirations  du  printemps”  (1837  Essay,  p. 

137)  .  The  fantastic  is  a  part  of  Heine's  perception 
of  the  world,  and  if  he  cannot  rationally  believe  in  it, 
neither  can  he  deny  it  with  his  clown’s  laugh.  Gautier 
writes  : 

.  .  .  tout  est  sincere  dans  cette  nature  multiple ; 

ne  l’ecoutez  pas  ,  quand  il  vous  prie  de  ne  croire 
ni  a  son  rire  ni  a  ses  pleurs  ;  — rire  de  hyene , 
larmes  de  crocodile.  Pleurs  et  rires  ne  s'imitent 
pas  ainsi’.  (183  7  Essay,  p.  13  7) 

In  this  quotation,  the  central  theme  of  Gautier's 
discussion  becomes  clear.  Emotionally,  Heine  is  deeply 
involved  in  his  poetry,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
maintains  a  sort  of  critical  detachment  from  it.  These 
two  seemingly  contradictory  attitudes  do  not  oppose  one 
another,  but  are  resolved  in  Heine's  nature.  Gautier 
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explains  and  characterizes  this  all-embracing  nature  as 
being  "pantheiste”  : 

Ce  n’est  pas  un  vain  cliquetis  d’antitheses  de 
dire  litterairement  d'Henri  Heine  qu’il  est  cruel 
et  tendre,  naif”  et  perfide,  sceptique  et  cre- 
dule ,  sentimental  et  railleur,  passionne  et 
glacial,  spirituel  et  pittoresque ,  antique  et 
moderne ,  moyen  age  et  revolutionnaire ;  il  a 
toutes  les  qualites  et  meme  si  vous  voulez 
tous  les  defauts  qui  s’excluent;  c’est  l'homme 
des  contraires  ,  et  cela  sans  effort,  sans  par¬ 
ti  pris ,  par  le  fait  d'une  nature  pantheiste 
qui  eprouve  toutes  les  emotions  et  perqjoit 
toutes  les  images.  (1837  Essay,  pp .  134-135) 

Heine’s  pantheism  is,  moreover,  a  form  of  religious 

syncretism,  in  which  elements  of  Christianity,  ^Judaism, 

Eastern  philosophy,  and  German  folklore  are  intermingled. 

Gautier  stresses  especially  the  union  in  Heine's  thought 

and  poetry  of  German  and  Greek  mythology. 

.  .  .  par  un  caprice  singulier,  au  bord  de 

cette  Baltique ,  devant  ces  f  lots  glaces  qui 
viennent  du  pole,  notre  Allemand  se  fait  Grec: 
c’est  Poseidon  qui  leve  sa  tete  au-dessus  de 
cette  eau  bleue  et  froide,  gonflee  par  la  fonte 
des  glaciers  polaires  .  Au  lieu  des  eveques  de 
mer  et  des  ondines  ,  il  fait  jouer  dans  l’ecume 
des  tritons  classiques  .  (1837  Essay,  p.  138) 

We  are  reminded  here  of  Gautier’s  impression  of  Heine 

when  he  first  met  him  (see  page  7,  note  2),  where 

the  strikingly  plastic  description  of  Heine  suggests,  by 

means  of  visual  imagery,  the  aesthetic  and  moral 


character  of  a  Greek  god.  In  another  passage, 
Gautier  says  of  Heine's  "pantheistic"  nature  which 
embraces  diverse  cultures  and  religions:  "Jamais 
Protee  n'a  pris  plus  de  formes  ,  jamais  Wishnou  n'  a 
promene  son  ame  divine  dans  une  si  longue  serie 
d'avatars"  (1837  Essay,  p.  135). 

In  his  descriptions  of  such  mythological  and 
legendary  creatures  as  Gautier  mentions,  descriptions 
which  seem  at  first  sensual  and  materialistic,  Heine 
is  expressing  his  deeply  spiritual  attitude  toward  life, 
for  he  believes  that  the  physical  world  is  not  distinct 
from,  but  rather  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spiritual 
wTorld .  Hence,  the  more  vividly  he  describes  the  phy¬ 
sical,  the  more  real  is  the  spiritual  world  which  he 
evokes  .  This  intensive  mingling  of  physical  and  sub¬ 
jective  realities  in  Heine's  poetry  opens  onto  a  new, 
vertiginous  reality,  a  "surreality , "  in  which  the  inner 
life  of  all  things  is  revealed;  but,  there,  the  menace 
of  chaos  and  death  are  also  constantly  present: 

Ce  n'est  plus  une  lecture  qu'on  fait,  c'est  une 
scene  magique  a  laquelle  on  assiste.  Vous  vous 
sentez  enfermer  avec  le  poete  dans  le  cercle , 
et  alors  autour  de  vous  se  pressent  avec  un 
tumulte  silencieux  des  etres  fantastiques  d'une 


.... 
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verite  si  saisissante,  il  passe  devant  vos  yeux 
des  tableaux  si  impossiblement  reels,  que  vous 
eprouvez  une  sorte  de  vertige . 

(1837  Essay,  p.  136) 

Les  roses  semblent  saigner  au  milieu  des  ronces , 
et  les  gouttes  de  pluie  suspendues  a  leurs 
petales  brillent  comme  des  larmes  ;  les  f leurs , 
etouffees  par  les  mauvaises  herbes ,  ont  des 
parfums  etranges  qui  asphyxient  et  donnent  le 
vertige.  ("Henri  Heine,”  p.  173) 

The  vertigo  of  which  Gautier  speaks ,  as  of  an  aesthe¬ 
tic  experience,  without,  however,  explicit  mention  of 
its  dangers,  arises  when,  because  the  subjective  reality 
is  described  in  sensual  terms,  one  can  no  longer  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  world  of  physical  reality,  as  perceived 
normally  by  the  senses,  and  the  world  of  subjectivity 
known  through  dream,  nostalgia,  memory,  or  the  uncon¬ 
scious.  This  pantheistic  fusion  of  physical  and  spiritual 
constitutes  the  "ideal"  which  Gautier  sees  in  Heine's 
work  and  which  comes  out  even  in  his  description  of 
Heine's  person. 

In  discussing  Heine's  style  and  imagery,  Gautier 
projects  onto  Heine  his  own  preoccupation  with  the 
difficult  artistic  attainment  of  this  ideal,  in  terms  of, 
for  example,  the  cold,  hardness  of  a  statue,  whose 
spiritual  perfection  cannot  be  reconciled  with  reality, 


cannot  be  brought  to  life: 


Est-ce  la  Madonne  des  neiges  , 

Un  sphinx  blanc  que  l'hiver  sculpte, 

Sphinx  enterre  par  1’ avalanche, 

Gardien  des  glaciers  etoiles , 

Et  qui ,  sous  sa  poitrine  blanche, 

Cache  de  blancs  secrets  geles? 

Sous  la  glace  ou  calme  il  repose, 

Oh’,  qui  pourra  fondre  ce  coeur'. 

Oh',  qui  pourra  mettre  un  ton  rose 
Dans  cette  implacable  blancheur'. 

(  "Symphonie  en  blanc  majeur  ,  " 

Emaux  et  Camees,  p.  23,  lines  63-72) 

He  sees  in  Heine's  vision  of  woman,  the  same  ideal 

creature  for  which  he  longs,  but  which  flees  the  poet' 

approach  and  escapes  his  grasp: 

Les  sphinx  de  marbre  de  l'escalier  aiguisent 
leurs  griff es  sur  1' angle  des  piedestaux,  et 
vous  regardent  de  leurs  yeux  blancs  avec  une 
intensite  inquietante ;  des  frissons  courent 
sur  leur  croupe  leonine,  leur  gorge  de  femme 
palpite  comme  si  un  coeur  battait  sous  le 
contour  rigide ;  les  portes  gemissent  en  tour- 
nant  sur  leurs  gonds  rouilles  ,  et  l'on  croit 
voir  un  pli  de  robe  disparaftre  sous  l'arceau, 
comme  si  l'ame  de  la  solitude  s'enfuyait,  sur¬ 
prise  par  votre  approche. 

("Henri  Heine,"  pp .  122-123) 

In  Heine's  style,  which  unites  the  physical  and 

spiritual  in  an  ideal  beauty,  Gautier  sees  the  aesthetic 

ideal  that  he  later  calls  for  in  his  poem  "L'Art": 

Sculpte  ,  lime  ,  cisele  ; 

Que  ton  reve  flottant 
Se  scelle 

Dans  le  bloc  resistant'. 

(Emaux  et  Camees,  p.  133  >  lines  53-56) 
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Emphasizing  his  own  aesthetic  interest  in  Heine’s 
pantheistic  ideal,  he  says  of  Heine:  ”11  taille  comme 
des  blocs  de  marbre  grec  les  troncs  noueux  et  difformes 
de  cette  vieille  foret  inextricable  et  touffue  du  langage 
allemand;  .  .  .  [il]  a  sculpte  la  statue  d’Apollon,  aussi 

blanche,  aussi  pure,  que  s’il  avait  eu  a  sa  disposition  les 
carrieres  de  Paros  et  du  Mont  Pentelique”  (1837  Essay, 
p.  135)  . 

According  to  Gautier,  Heine’s  visions  of  the  ideal 
are  aesthetic  realizations  of  spiritual  perfection,  which 
protect  him  from  the  dangers  of  real  women  and  real 
life  .  He  writes  : 

Eloigne  du  danger,  c’est-a-dire  de  la  femme, 
Henri  Heine  se  tient  moins  sur  ses  gardes; 
la  mer  interposee  le  rassure;  les  jambes  de 
l’enchanteresse  ne  finissent  plus  en  nageoire 
de  poisson,  la  queue  de  la  souris  ne  fretille 
plus  dans  le  coin  de  ses  levres  roses ;  les 
ailes  ,  jusque-la  impitoyablement  plumees  ,  se 
couvrent  de  nouveau  d'un  duvet  neigeux;  1'  ideal 
chasse  et  noble  se  reforme.  L'ange  pur  suc- 
cede  au  monstre  gracieux  et ,  en  se  penchant 
sur  la  mer,  le  poete  aperqoit  au  fond  de 
l’abfme,  a  travers  la  transparence  des  eaux, 
la  ville  engloutie  et  vivante ,  ou  s'accoude  a 
la  fenetre  la  belle  jeune  fille  qu’il  aimerait 
sans  crainte  et  sans  jalousie'. 

(1837  Essay,  pp.  138-139) 

In  this  passage,  the  subjectivity  of  Gautier's  aesthetic 
interpretation  becomes  increasingly  apparent,  for  in  the 
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article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ,  Nerval  comments 
a  propos  of  Heine's  dream  vision: 


Le  poete  a  Pair  d'un  homme  qui  caresse  un 
tigre ,  joue  avec  le  serpent  cobracapello ,  ou 
fait  vis-a-vis  a  quelque  charmante  morte  dans 
un  bal  de  fantomes;  cependant  ce  peril  lui 
plaft  et  1' attire;  il  vient,  comme  l'oiseau,  au 
sifflement  de  la  vipere,  et  il  aime  a  cueillir 
le  vergiss  main  nicht  au  bord  des  rives  glis- 
santes .  ( p .  233 ) 

Nerval's  preoccupation  with  death  is  evident,  but,  at 
the  same  time  he  recognizes  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  dream  vision.  Although  Gautier  describes  the 
beautiful  flowers  which  have  "des  parfums  etranges 
qui  asphyxient  et  donnent  le  vertige,"  he  does  not  see 
that  these  dream  visions  are  dangerous  because  of 
the  shattering  effect  of  the  return  to  reality,  if, 
indeed,  they  do  not  prevent  such  a  return. 

Gautier's  appreciation  of  Heine's  pantheistic  ideal 
betrays  his  overriding  interest  in  art,  where  Heine's 
interest  is  predominantly  in  the  experience  of  life. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  from  Gautier's  comments 
that  there  are  essential  and  contingent  interests  in 


the  attitudes  and  ideas  of  the  two  poets . 
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CHAPTER  II 


PANTHEISM 


As  we  have  seen  in  Chapter  I,  Gautier's  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Heine's  writing  is  strongly  influenced  by  his 
own  ideas  and  attitudes ;  and  the  qualities  which  he  ad¬ 
mires  in  Heine  are  those  which  he,  himself,  values  most'. 
The  probable  reason  that  Gautier  was  first  interested 
in  Heine,  that  they  became  close  friends,  and  that  they 
influenced  each  other  in  their  writing,  is  that  they  were, 
to  begin  with,  of  a  similar  temperament.  Gautier  des¬ 
cribes  Heine  as  a  man  "d'une  nature  pantheiste"  (see 
page  21)  .  As  we  have  mentioned  earlier,  he  was  pro¬ 
bably  influenced  in  his  comments  about  Heine  by  Heine's 
discussion  of  pantheism  in  De  1'  Allemagne  .  ^  Later, 


1  .  Henri  Heine  ,  Oeuvres  de  Henri  Heine.  De  l'Allemagne 
(Paris,  1835).  This  two-volume  edition  used  by 
Gautier  contains  a  French  translation  of  Die  Roman- 
tische  Schule ,  2ur  Geschichte  der  Religion  und 
Philosophie  in  Deutschland,  and  the  first  part  of 
Elementargeis  ter . 
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however,  in  his  poem  "Affinites  secretes"  (Bmaux  et 
Camees  ,  pp .  4-6),  Gautier  states  in  an  almost  doctri- 
nary  fashion,  his  own  concept  of  pantheism.  In  other 
words,  the  conscious  philosophic  outlook  of  both  Heine 
and  Gautier  was,  at  least  during  one  period  of  their 
lives,  pantheistic. 

Pantheism  is  the  belief  that  the  spiritual  is  not 
separate  from  the  material,  but  rather,  is  manifest 
in  the  material:  God  is  everywhere  present  in  His 
creation.  The  divine  spirit  in  matter  is  one  and  eter¬ 
nal,  although  the  matter  itself  is  in  a  constant  state 
of  change  .  Gautier  writes  : 

Marbre ,  perle ,  rose,  colombe, 

Tout  se  dissout,  tout  se  detruit; 

La  perle  fond,  le  marbre  tombe, 

La  fleur  se  fane  et  l’oiseau  fuit. 

En  se  quittant ,  chaque  parcelle 
S'en  va  dans  le  creuset  profond 
Grossir  la  pate  universelle 
Faite  des  formes  que  Dieu  fond. 

("Affinites  secretes,"  Emaux  et 
Camees  ,  p.  5,  lines  17-24) 

He  suggests  in  the  same  poem  that  there  is  no  loss  or 
gain  of  matter  in  the  universe  ,  only  a  series  of  trans¬ 


formations 
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Par  de  lentes  metamorphoses  , 

Les  marbres  blancs  en  blanches  chairs , 

Les  fleurs  roses  en  levres  roses 
Se  refont  dans  des  corps  divers  . 

(lines  25-28) 

In  this  process  of  transformation,  the  spiritual  remains 
in  the  material,  and,  as  the  matter  dissolves,  the  spiri¬ 
tual  is  dispersed.  However,  as  new  physical  bodies  are 
formed ,  the  spirit  that  was  once  united  in  one  body  is 
dispersed  in  new  forms;  and,  since  the  spirit  in  all  things 
is  one  and  the  same,  these  new  forms  are  attracted, 
almost  magnetically,  to  each  other: 

De  la  naissent  ces  sympathies 
Aux  imperieuses  douceurs  , 

Par  qui  les  ames  averties 
Partout  se  reconnaissent  soeurs  . 

Docile  a  l'appel  d'un  arome, 

D’un  rayon  ou  d'une  couleur, 

L'atome  vole  vers  l'atome 
Comme  l'abeille  vers  la  f leur . 

(lines  33-40) 

Heine's  discussion  of  pantheism  is  not  as  complicated 
as  Gautier's  "Affinites  secretes."  In  his  study  2ur 
Geschichte  der  Religion  und  Philosophie  in  Deutschland 

( 1834 )  ;  Heine  writes  of  German  pantheism: 

.  .  .  in  jedem  Elemente  verehrte  man  wunder- 

bare  Wesen,  in  jedem  Baume  atmete  eine  Gottheit, 
die  ganze  Erscheinungs  welt  war  durchgd ttert ;  .  .  . 

(VII,  206) 
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He  stresses  mainly  that  pantheism  should  not  lead  to 

indifference,  which  would  result  if  God  were  considered 

to  be  present  in  all  things,  in  equal  measure,  at  all 

times.  Rather,  he  says,  man  must  strive  to  find  God, 

for  He  is  more  evident  in  some  things  than  in  others. 

Thus  Heine  subscribes  to  a  hierarchical  pantheism: 

Alles  ist  nicht  Gott,  sondern  Gott  ist  Alles  ; 
Gott  manifestiert  sich  nicht  in  gleichem  MaBe 
in  alien  Dingen,  er  manifestiert  sich  vielmehr 
nach  vers chiedenen  Graden  in  den  vers chiedenen 
Dingen,  und  jedes  trdgt  in  sich  den  Drang 
einen  hdheren  Grad  der  Gdttlichkeit  zu  erlangen; 
und  das  ist  das  groBe  Gesetz  des  Fortschrittes 
in  der  Natur.  .  .  .  Gott  ist  in  der  Bewegung, 

in  der  Handlung,  in  der  2eit,  sein  heiliger  Odem 
weht  durch  die  Blotter  der  Geschichte,  letztere 
ist  das  eigentliche  Buch  Gottes ;  .  .  .  Die 

Romantische  Schule ,  VII,  48-49) 

There  is  in  Heine’s  poetry  as  well,  however,  a  sense  of 

the  same  spiritual  attractions  as  Gautier  describes  in 

"Affinites  secretes": 

Bin  Fichtenbaum  steht  einsam 
Im  Norden  auf  kahler  Hdh. 

Ihn  schldfert;  mit  weiBer  Decke 
Umhlillen  ihn  Eis  und  Schnee . 

Er  tr&umt  von  einer  Palme, 

Die,  fern  im  Morgenland, 

Einsam  und  schweigend  trauert 
Auf  brennender  Felsenwand. 

(Intermezzo  XXXIII,  I,  84) 

The  mysterious  affinity  between  the  pine  tree  and  the 

palm  tree  is  very  much  like  that  between  the  "Obelisque 
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de  Paris”  and  the  "Obelisque  de  Luxor”  in  Gautier’s 
"Nostalgies  d'Obelisques"  (Emaux  et  Camees,  pp .  40-44). 

In  the  North,  the  pine  tree  is  cold  and  lonely,  like  the 
"Obelisque  de  Paris.”  In  the  South,  the  heat  is  as 
intense  as  the  coldness  of  the  North.  Gautier  describes 
it  as  ’’sterile”  and  "muet."  In  this  clime,  the  palm 
tree  and  the  ’’Obelisque  de  Luxor,”  too,  are  alone  and 
melancholy . 

There  are,  however,  essential  differences  between 

the  two  poems  .  In  Heine’s  poem  the  two  trees  are 

drawn  to  each  other  by  "affinites  secretes,"  but  in 

’’Nostalgies  d'Obelisques,”  the  obelisks  are  presented  as 

’’brothers.”  They  are  not  attracted  to  each  other;  but 

they  want  to  change  places.  The  "Obelisque  de  Paris”  cries 

<Je  te  pieure ,  6  ma  vieille  Egypte 
Avec  des  larmes  de  granit'. 

(lines  71-72) 

And  the  "Obelisque  de  Luxor”  : 

Que  je  voudrais  comme  mon  frere, 

Dans  ce  grand  Paris  transports, 

Aupres  de  lui ,  pour  me  distraire , 

Sur  une  place  etre  plante'. 

La-bas  ,  il  voit  a  ses  sculptures 
S’arreter  un  peuple  vivant ,  .  .  . 

(lines  57-62) 

There  are  not,  then,  "affinites  secretes"  between  the 
two  obelisks  ,  as  in  Heine's  poem ,  but  there  is  the  same 

underlying  pantheistic  idea  that  all  objects  are  incarnations 
of  a  divine  spirit. 
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This  common  current  of  pantheism  in  the  writings  of 

Heine  and  Gautier  cannot  easily  be  disassociated  from 

their  common  interest  in  the  thought  of  Saint-Simon  and 

his  followers.  When  Heine  first  came  to  France,  he 

believed  that  he  had  found,  in  the  hierarchical  social  and 

political  mystique  of  the  doctrines  of  the  nSaint-Simoniens  ,  ” 

a  religion  which  would  bring  mankind  closer  to  a  new 

golden  age  of  pantheism.  The  brilliant  future  which  he 

foresaw  would  be  like  some  past  paradise,  or  like,  for 

example,  ancient  Greece.  Flesh  would  no  longer  be 

thought  of  as  damnable,  or  as  the  agent  of  the  devil, 

but  would  be  admired  for  its  beauty  and  for  its  spiritual 

qualities  .  Men  would  no  longer  have  to  renounce  the 

physical  in  order  to  gain  a  spiritual  after-life,  but  would 

find  spiritual  meaning  in  the  beauty  of  the  present 

material  world.  The  doctrinal  foundation  of  the  new 

church  would  be  this  re-discovered  expression  of  God 

in  the  material  universe  and  this  re-established  unity  of 

body  and  soul.  Heine  says  to  his  beloved: 

Auf  diesem  Felsen  bauen  wir 
Die  Kirche  von  dem  dritten, 

Dem  dritten  neuen  Testament; 

Das  Deid  ist  ausgelitten. 
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Vernichtet  ist  das  Sweierlei, 

Das  uns  so  lang  betdret; 

Die  dumme  Leiberqu&lerei 
Hat  endlich  aufgehdret. 

Hdrst  du  den  Gott  im  finstern  Meer? 

Mit  tausend  Stimmen  spricht  er. 

Und  siehst  du  Uber  unserm  Haupt 
Die  tausend  Gotteslichter? 

Der  heilge  Gott  der  ist  im  Licht 
Wie  in  den  Finsternissen ; 

Und  Gott  ist  alles  was  da  ist; 

Er  ist  in  unsern  KUssen. 

(Neuer  Gedichte — Verschiedene  : 

Seraphine  VII ,  II,  36) 

According  to  Emile  Montegut,  it  was  Heine  himself  who 
brought  this  religious  concept  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
flesh  into  the  body  of  Saint-Simonean  doctrine,  which 
had,  until  thep,  been  primarily  politically  and  socially 
oriented  .  ^ 

Heine  was  not  long,  however,  an  enthusiastic  fol¬ 
lower  of  Saint-Simonism  .  He  was  particularly  opposed 
to  the  Saint-Simonean  concept  of  utility  and,  especially, 
to  the  idea  that  art  must  serve  as  a  moralizing  force 


1.  Emile  Montegut,  "Esquisses  litteraires  :  Henri  Heine," 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (May  15>  1881+)  >  LXIII, 

262.  Quoted  by  Kurt  Weinberg,  Henri  Heine  "roman- 
tique  defroque"  heraut  du  Symbolisme  franqais  ,  p .  79* 
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within  society.  He  writes:  "<Je  tiens  pour  l'autonomie 

de  Part,  qui  ne  doit  etre  le  valet  ni  de  la  religion,  ni 

de  la  politique,  mais  au  contraire  son  propre  but,  comme 

le  monde."  In  this  passage,  we  are  reminded  of  Gautier's 

anti-utilitarian  stand  in  the  "Preface"  to  Mademoiselle  de 

Maupin,  in  which  he  writes: 

Non,  imbeciles,  non,  cretins  et  goitreux  que  vous 
etes  ,  un  livre  ne  fait  pas  de  la  soupe  a  la  gela¬ 
tine  ;  — un  roman  n'est  pas  une  paire  de  bottes 
sans  couture;  un  sonnet,  une  seringue  a  jet 
continu;  un  drame  n'est  pas  un  chemin  de  fer, 
toutes  choses  essentiellement  civilisantes  ,  et 
faisant  marcher  l'humanite  dans  la  voie  du 
progres .  ( p .  20 ) 

Although  Gautier  and  especially  Heine  were  involved  in 
the  political  movements  of  their  time ,  and  wrote  many 
political  works  ,  they  did  not  intend  that  their  poetry 
should  instruct  or  outline  principles  of  social  reform. 

They  look  to  an  ideal  world  that  may  be  founded  in  the 
future,  but  for  which,  in  any  event,  they  seek  the  model 
in  the  past.  D' Albert,  (who  expresses  the  feelings  and  ideas 


1.  Henri  Heine,  De  la  France  (Paris,  1857),  p.  295* 

Quoted  by  Kurt  Weinberg,  Henri  Heine  "romantique 
defroque"  heraut  du  Symbolisme  franqais,  p.  79. 
Weinberg  has  written  an  excellent  discussion  of 
Heine's  "  Saint-Simonis  me  ,  "  pp  .  78-81. 
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of  Gautier)  ,  ^  says  in  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin:  "<Je 
suis  un  homme  des  temps  homeriques ;  — le  monde  ou 
je  vis  n'est  pas  le  mien,  et  je  ne  comprends  rien  a  la 
societe  qui  m'entoure"  (p.  190)  . 

This  former  ideal  world,  be  it  ancient  Greece, 

or  a  legendary  golden  age,  was  a  place  where  the 

physical  and  the  spiritual  were  at  one  with  each  other. 

It  was  destroyed  by  the  advent  of  Christianity.  Heine 

explains  what  he  means  by  Christianity: 

Ich  spreche  von  jener  Religion  in  deren  ersten 
Dogmen  eine  Verdammnis  alles  Fleisches  enthalten 
ist,  und  die  dem  Geiste  nicht  bloB  eine  Ober- 
macht  liber  das  Fleisch  zugesteht,  sondern 
auch  dieses  abtdten  will  um  den  Geist  zu  ver- 
herrlichen;  .  .  .  (Per  Romantische  Schule ,  VII, 

7-8) 

In  other  words  ,  Christianity  is  that  religion  which  denies 
that  the  material  world  is  a  manifestation  of  the  spiri¬ 
tual.  It  teaches  that  the  spiritual  is  good,  and  is  to 


1.  Adolphe  Boschot  writes  in  his  footnotes  for  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Maupin  : 

Bn  1835 »  le  jeune  Theo  avait  deja  publie 
Albertus  (1832)  ,  et  le  conte  Celle-ci  et  celle-la 
(1833)>  dans  lequel  on  voit  un  Jeune-France 
nomme  Albert.  Si  bien  qu'il  ec.rira,  en  1867: 

—  "Le  surnom  dfAlbertus  me  resta". 

Aussi,  dans  Maupin ,  le  heros  s’appelle  d’Albert. 

( p . .378 ,  note  6) 
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be  glorified,  while  the  material  world  is  sinful,  and  is 
to  be  damned.  According  to  such  a  doctrine,  man  is 
inherently  sinful,  because  he  is  not  only  a  spiritual, 
but  also  a  physical  creature.  Christianity,  moreover, 
not  only  introduces  hypocrisy  into  the  world  by  forcing 
man  to  renounce  his  own  nature,  but,  by  degrading 
and  humiliating  man  physically,  it  destroys  his  sense  of 
personal  dignity.  It  encourages  him  to  become  meek 
and  subservient  to  spiritual  authority  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  fosters  political  despotism.  Heine  writes: 

.  .  .  ich  spreche  von  jener  Religion  durch 

deren  unnatlirliche  Aufgabe  ganz  eigentlich 
die  Stlnde  und  die  Hypokrisie  in  die  Welt 
gekommen,  indem  eben,  durch  die  Verdammnis 
des  Fleisches,  die  uns chuldigs ten  Sinnenf reuden 
eine  Stlnde  geworden,  und  durch  die  Unmdglich- 
keit  ganz  Geist  zu  sein  die  Hypokrisie  sich 
ausbilden  muBte;  ich  spreche  von  jener  Reli¬ 
gion  die  ebenfalls  durch  die  Lehre  von  der 
Verwerf lichkeit  aller  irdischen  G liter,  vcn 
der  auferlegten  Hundedemut  und  Engels- 
geduld ,  die  erprobteste  Stilt ze  des  Despotis- 
mus  geworden.  (Die  Romantische  Schule , 

VII,  8) 

This  idea  that  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  are  sinful  is  , 
says  Heine,  an  "unnatlirliche  Aufgabe,"  and  it  encourages 
an  equally  unnatural  punishment  of  the  flesh.  D'Albert, 
too,  cries  out  against  it  in  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin: 
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"Mon  corps  rebelle  ne  veut  point  reconnaftre  la  supre- 
matie  de  1'a.me,  et  ma  chair  n'entend  point  qu’on  la 
mortifie"  (p.  190). 

According  to  Heine,  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
denial  of  the  flesh  was  originally  a  reaction  against  the 
sensual  decadence  of  the  late  Roman  Empire,  but  it 
was  not  a  healthy  re-assertion  of  normal  values;  rather, 
even  as  the  Roman  attitude  was  a  perversion  in  that 
it  led  to  an  over-indulgence  in  every  kind  of  sensual 
pleasure,  so  Christianity  led  to  a  perverted  "over- 
indulgence"  of  self-denial  and  self-punishment .  Heine 
writes  : 


.  .  .  wie  greise  LUstlinge  durch  Rutenstreiche 

das  erschlaffte  Fleisch  zu  neuer  GenuBf&hig- 
keit  aufreizen:  wollte  das  alternde  Rom  sich 
m&nchisch  geiBeln  lassen,  um  raffinierte 
Gentlsse  in  der  Qual  selbst  und  die  Wollust  im 
Schmerze  zu  finden?  (Die  Romantische  Schule , 
VII,  9) 

The  "refined"  pleasures  of  Christianity  were  sensual 
pleasures  ,  but  they  did  not  express  a  feeling  of  joy 
about  the  body,  created  by  God  in  His  own  image; 
they  were  masochistic  pleasures  ,  punishments  endured 
to  atone  for  the  guilt  of  having  a  body.  Thus,  the 
idea  of  the  sinful  nature  of  the  body  is  not  only  a 
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perversion,  but  a  blasphemy.  Gautier  asks  the  monks 
of  Zurbaran: 

Quel  crime  expiez-vous  par  de  si  grands  remords? 
Fantomes  tonsures,  bourreaux  a  face  bleme, 

Pour  le  traiter  ainsi,  qu'a  done  fait  votre  corps? 

Votre  corps,  modele  par  le  doigt  de  Dieu  meme, 
Que  <Jesus-Chris t ,  son  fils,  a  daigne  revetir, 
Vous  n'avez  pas  le  droit  de  lui  dire:  Anatheme'. 

("A  Zurbaran,"  Emaux  et  Camees  , 
p.  286,  lines  4-9) 

The  denial  of  the  body  leads  ultimately  to  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  life  itself,  to  a  cult  of  death,  for  only  in 
death  is  man  at  last  freed  from  his  body.  Hence, 
Christianity  becomes,  paradoxically,  a  sort  of  "living 
death."  Gautier  cries: 

.  .  .  Pan  est  mort'.  — -L'ombre 

S'etend.  — Comme  sur  un  drap  noir, 

Sur  la  tristesse  immense  et  sombre 
Le  blanc  squelette  se  fait  voir;  .  .  . 

("Buchers  et  Tombeaux," 

Emaux  et  Camees  ,  p.  76, 
lines  49-52) 

Both  Heine  and  Gautier  are  strongly  opposed  to 
this  religion  which  would  force  man  to  give  up  his  healthy 
physical  life  in  order  to  obtain  the  spiritual.  D'Albert 
says  : 


— Be  trouve  la  terre  aussi  belle  que  le  ciel,  et 
je  pense  que  la  correction  de  la  forme  est  la 
vertu.  La  spiritualite  n'est  pas  mon  fait, 
j'aime  mieux  une  statue  qu'un  fantome,  et  le 
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plein  midi  que  le  crepuscule.  Trois  choses  me 
plaisent:  For,  le  marbre  et  la  pourpre ,  eclat, 

solidite,  couleur.  Mes  reves  sont  faits  de 
cela,  .  .  .  Mon  ciel  n'a  pas  de  nuage ,  ou  s'il 

en  a,  ce  sont  des  nuages  solides  et  tailles  au 
ciseau,  faits  avec  les  eclats  de  marbre  tombes 
de  la  statue  de  bJupiter.  (Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin,  p.  190) 

Even  when  he  describes  the  spiritual,  "other-worldly” 
beauty  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  bTesus,  Gautier’s  lan¬ 
guage  is  remarkably  plastic: 

.  .  .  j'ai  plonge  profondement  mes  yeux  dans 

l'azur  pale  des  longs  yeux  de  la  Madone .  tJ'ai 
suivi  avec  piete  l'ovale  amaigri  de  sa  figure, 

Fare  a  peine  indique  de  ses  sourcils  ,  j'ai  ad¬ 
mire  son  front  uni  et  lumineux,  ses  tempes 
chastement  transparentes  ,  les  pommettes 
de  ses  joues  nuancees  d'une  couleur  sombre 
et  virginale ,  plus  tendre  que  la  f  leur  du 
pecher;  j'ai  compte  un  a  un  les  beaux  cils  do- 
res  qui  y  jettent  leur  ombre  palpitante  .  .  . 

( Mademoiselle  de  Maupin ,  p .  192  ) 

However,  he  cannot  fully  appreciate  her  other-wordly 
beauty:  "Toute  cette  beaute  immaterielle ,  si  ailee  et 

si  vaporeuse  qu'on  sent  bien  qu'elle  va  prendre  son  vol, 
ne  m'a  touche  que  mediocrement"  (Mademoiselle  de  Mau¬ 
pin  ,  p.  192)  .  For  Heine,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sen¬ 
sual  beauty  of  Mary  is  the  one  true  attraction  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  reason,  undoubtedly,  that 
many  pagans  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Heine 
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writes  :  "Madonna  Maria  war  gleichsam  die  schdne 
Dame  du  Comptoir  der  Katholischen  Kirche ,  die  deren 
Kunden,  besonders  die  Barbaren  des  Nordens,  mit 
ihrem  himmlischen  Ldcheln  anzog  und  festhielt"  (  Die 
Romantische  Schule,  VII,  16)  . 

Except  for  Mary,  however,  both  Heine  and  Gau¬ 
tier  see  the  heros  and  saints  of  the  Christian  Church 
as  predominantly  persecuted  or  martyred  souls  who 
have  renounced  this  material  world.  Paradoxically, 
this  renunciation  of  the  present  material  world,  which 
Heine  and  Gautier  so  vehemently  criticize  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  is  an  inherent  contradiction  in  their  own 
poetic  work.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall  find  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  a  denial  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  present  world,  and  a  cult  of  death 
in  the  Romantic  poetry  of  both  Heine  and  Gautier. 

Det  us  return  to  the  question  of  their  ideal 
world  in  the  past  and  to  Gautier’s  poem  "Nostalgies 
d’Obelisques  .  "  These  obelisks,  representing  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  attracted  Gautier, 
because  in  their  religion  and  in  its  art,  he  saw  a 
permanence  now  absent  in  a  changing  world: 


L'Egypte  ,  en  ce  monde  ou  tout  change, 

Trone  sur  l'immobilite .  (lines  47-48) 

Because  the  material  incarnates  the  spiritual, 

Gautier’s  search  for  permanence  of  form  is  also  a 

search  for  immortality.  However,  the  essence  of 

life  is  change;  permanence  and  immortality  suggest 

death.  The  "Obelisque  de  Luxor”  envies  the  "Obe- 

lisque  de  Paris”  its  place  in  a  living  world: 

Les  fontaines  juxtaposees, 

Sur  la  poudre  de  son  granit 
Gettent  leurs  brumes  irisees; 

II  est  vermeil,  il  rajeunit’. 

Des  veines  roses  de  Syene 
Comme  moi  cependant  il  sort, 

Mais  je  reste  a  ma  place  ancienne; 

Il  est  vivant  et  je  suis  mort’. 

(lines  65-72) 

At  the  same  time,  the  ’’Obelisque  de  Paris”  is  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  transience  of  life  around  him: 

Oh',  dans  cent  ans  quels  laids  squelettes 
Fera  ce  peuple  impie  et  fou, 

Qui  se  couche  sans  bandelettes 

Dans  des  cercueils  que  ferme  un  clou,  .  .  . 

(lines  58-60) 

Heine's  portrayal  of  the  statues  of  the  old  god 
in  the  Louvre  is  very  much  like  Gautier's  description 
of  the  "Obelisque  de  Luxor”  : 
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Da  standenwir,  mit  den  stummen  weiBen 
Augen,  in  dem  marmornen  DM.ch.eln  eine  ge- 
heime  Melancholie ,  eine  trlibe  Erinnerung 
vielleicht  an  Egypten,  das  Totenland ,  dem 
sie  entsprossen,  oder  leidende  Sehnsucht 
nach  dem  Deben,  woraus  sie  jetzt  durch 
andere  Gottheiten  f ortgedrMngt  sind ,  oder 
auch  Schmerz  liber  ihre  tote  Unsterblich- 
keit:  --sie  schienen  des  Wortes  zu  harren, 

das  sie  wieder  dem  Deben  zurtlckgMbe ,  das 
sie  aus  ihrer  kalten,  stamen  Regungslosig- 
keit  erldse.  (Die  Romantische  Schule,  VII, 

50) 

Dike  the  "Obelisque  de  Duxor,"  the  old  gods  are  hard, 
unchanging,  eternal  forms.  But  hidden  beneath  their 
hard  exterior,  the  permanence  of  which  suggests  im¬ 
passivity  and  death,  the  "Obelisque  de  Duxor"  and  the 
old  gods  desperately  long  for  life. 

This  conflict  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  is 
one  of  the  main  themes  of  both  Gautier's  and  Heine's 
writing.  Although  the  very  essence  of  their  pantheism, 
as  we  have  discussed  earlier,  is  the  belief  that  the 
spiritual  is  not  separate  from  the  material,  but  is 
manifest  in  it,  the  spiritual,  by  its  very  eternal 
nature,  can  never  be  found  permanently  in  a  living, 
changing  form.  Hence,  the  conflict  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  which  Heine  and  Gautier 
see  in  Christianity  is,  in  fact,  a  conflict  inherent 
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in  their  own  poetry.  The  search  for  the  spiritual, 
the  eternal,  leads  Heine  and  Gautier,  like  the  Christi¬ 
anity  which  they  condemn,  to  a  denial  of  life  itself. 

Ideal  beauty  and  ideal  love  are  not  to  be  found  in  a 
real  woman  or  in  earthly  love,  but  in  the  permanence 
and  timelessness  of  a  cold,  hard  statue,  or  in  death. 
Heine  asks  himself : 

Galt  das  meiner  neuen  Liebe , 

Oder  soli  es  Tod  bedeuten? 

(  Neuer  Prilhling 
XXXII  ,  II ,  '  23) 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  whereas  Gautier 
eagerly  attributes  ideal  identity  to  a  lifeless,  timeless, 
but  material  work  of  art,  providing  its  material  form 
is  perfect: 

Tout  passe.  --L’art  robuste 
Seul  a  Peternite, 

Le  buste 
Survit  a  la  cite. 

("LPfhrt,”  Emaux  et 

Camees,  p.  132,  lines  141-144)  > 

Heine  steadfastly  refuses  to  escape  from  this  doctrinary 
dilemma,  as  he  feels  Goethe  does,  by  idealizing  the  ma¬ 
terial  form  of  the  work  of  art  and  placing  art  above  life: 

.  .  .  [.Die  Goetheaner]  betrachten  die  Kunst 
als  eine  unabhdngige  zweite  Welt,  die  sie  so 
hoch  stellen,  daB  alles  Treiben  der  Menschen, 
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ihre  Religion  und  ihre  Moral,  wechselnd  und 
wandelbar,  unter  ihr  hin  sich  bewegt.  Ich 
kann  aber  dieser  Ansicht  nicht  unbedingt 
huldigen;  die  Goetheaner  lieBen  sich  dadurch 
verleiten  die  Kunst  selbst  als  das  Hdchste 
zu  proklamieren ,  und  von  den  Am.sprU.chen 
jener  ersten  wirklichen  Welt,  welcher  doch 
der  Vorrang  gebtihrt,  sich  abzuwenden. 

(Die  Romantische  Schule,  VII,  b&) 

Paradoxically,  however,  both  Heine  and  Gautier  fail 

to  reconcile  the  two  elements  whose  union  in  pantheism 

is  the  very  premise  of  much  of  their  poetic  doctrine. 

They  strive  to  bring  into  their  life  and  poetry  an  ideal 

that  would  give  higher  meaning  to  the  physical  form 

and  its  brief  existence.  But  the  ideal  is  so  absolute 

that  is  cannot  exist  and  retain  its  pure  identity  in  life. 

In  their  attempt  to  keep  their  ideal  alive,  to  preserve 

its  eternal  quality  in  life  itself,  they  are  forced  to 

seek  the  traces  of  its  survival  in  the  past.  They  turn 

from  present  life  to  memories  or  dreams  of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  DREAM  VISION 


Although  Heine  formally  classifed  only  ten  of  his 
poems  as  " Traumbilder ,  n  many  of  them  can  be  called 
"dream  visions  .  "  Gautier  as  well  wrote  many  dream 
visions.  Essentially,  both  poets  describe,  in  the  dream, 
their  vision  of  an  ideal  world ,  ideal  love ,  and  ideal 
beauty.  Before  discussing  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  their  perception  of  the  ideal,  let  us  examine 
four  of  these  dream  visions  : 

"Prolog"  zum  Lyrisches  Intermezzo 

Es  war  mal  ein  Ritter  trUbselig  und  stumm, 

Mit  hohlen,  scheeweiBen  Wangen; 

Er  schwankte  und  schlenderte  schlotternd  herum, 
In  dumpfen  Trdumen  gefangen. 

Er  war  so  hdlzern,  so  tdppisch,  so  links, 

Die  Bllimlein  und  Mdgdlein  die  kicherten  rings  , 
Wenn  er  stolpernd  vorbeigegangen . 

Oft  saB  er  im  finstersten  Winkel  zu  Haus; 

Er  hat  sich  vor  Menschen  verkrochen. 

Da  streckte  er  sehnend  die  Arme  aus  , 

Doch  hat  er  kein  Wdrtlein  gesprochen. 

Kam  aber  die  Mitternachtstunde  heran, 

Ein  seltsames  Singen  und  Klingen  begann — - 
An  die  Tilre  da  hdrt  er  es  pochen. 
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Da  kommt  seine  Liebste  geschlichen  herein, 

Im  rauschenden  Wellens chaumkleide  . 

Sie  blliht  und  gltiht  wie  ein  Rdselein, 

Ihr  Schleier  ist  eitel  Geschmeide. 

Goldlocken  umspielen  die  schlanke  Gestalt, 

Die  Auglein  grliBen  mit  stiBer  Gewalt-- 
In  die  Arme  sinken  sich  beide . 

Der  Ritter  umschlingt  sie  mit  Diebesmacht, 

Der  Hdlzerne  steht  jetzt  in  Feuer, 

Der  Blasse  errdtet,  der  Tr&umer  erwacht, 

Der  Bldde  wird  freier  und  freier. 

Sie  aber ,  sie  hat  ihn  gar  schalkhaft  geneckt, 

Sie  hat  ihm  ganz  leise  den  Kopf  bedeckt 
Mit  dem  weiBen,  demantenen  Schleier. 

In  einen  kristallenen  Wasserpalast 
Ist  pldtzlich  gezaubert  der  Ritter. 

Er  staunt,  und  die  Augen  erblinden  ihm  fast 
Vor  alle  dem  Glanz  und  Gef litter. 

Doch  hdlt  ihn  die  Nixe  umarmet  gar  traut, 

Der  Ritter  ist  BrMutgam ,  die  Nixe  ist  Braut; 
Ihre  Jungfraun  spielen  die  Either. 

Sie  spielen  und  singen,  und  singen  so  schdn, 

Und  heben  zum  Tanze  die  FilBe; 

Dem  Ritter  dem  -wollen  die  Sinne  vergehn, 

Und  fester  umschlieBt  er  die  StiBe — 

Da  ldschen  auf  einmal  die  Lichter  aus  , 

Der  Ritter  sitzt  wieder  ganz  einsam  zu  Haus  , 

In  dem  dUstern  Poetenstlibchen . 

(I,  69-70) 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Heine’s  poem 
is  the  complete  reversal  of  what  we  ordinarily  associate 
with  dreaming  and  waking.  During  the  day,  the  knight 
sits  passively  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  house,  his  head 
heavy  with  dreams;  at  night,  in  a  vision,  he  ’’awakens" 


and  passionately  embraces  his  beloved . 


The  daytime 
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world  is  for  him  dreary  and  dull,  while  the  dream  world 
pulses  with  life.  Colours  there  are  vivid;  the  brilliance 
and  glitter  of  the  water-palace  momentarily  blind  him . 
The  music  is  beautiful;  there  is  singing  and  dancing.  In 
the  daytime,  the  knight  is  "hdlzern”  ;  but,  in  the  dream, 
"der  Hdlzerne  steht  jetzt  im  Feuer."  His  beloved  is 
compared  to  a  little  rose  as  it  blossoms  .  The  sense  of 
vitality  and  movement  increase  throughout  the  dream , 
towards  a  climax  suggested  by  the  identification  of  the 
knight  as  a  groom,  and  the  undine  as  his  bride. 

She  is  no  ordinary  woman,  but  a  mysterious  crea¬ 
ture,  as  beautiful  as  she  is  dangerous.  She  slithers 
into  the  room,  clad  in  sea-foam,  her  golden  hair  cas¬ 
cading  down  her  slender  form.  Wantonly,  she  teases 
him,  and,  capturing  him  in  her  veil,  transports  him 
magically  to  her  undersea  palace.  Her  charms  are  ir¬ 
resistible;  the  knight’s  senses  threaten  to  leave  him. 
Completely  transformed  by  the  experience,  he  becomes 
her  passionate  lover. 

During  the  day,  the  knight  is  clumsy  and  awkward. 
Little  girls  and  even  flowers  giggle  as  he  stumbles  past. 
He  is  the  epitome  of  the  Romantic  hero:  pale  and 
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hollow-cheeked,  he  has  fallen  out  of  favour  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  has  even  fallen  out  of  tune  with 
Nature;  and  he  longs  for  something  he  can  neither 
describe  nor  attain. 

Within  the  poem,  the  sense  of  yearning  and  of 
despair  are  heightened  by  the  change  of  verb  tense . 
"Once  upon  a  time,"  probably  during  the  middle  ages, 
"there  was  a  knight,"  who  was  gloomy  and  silent, 
and  sat  alone  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  house.  But, 
at  midnight,  his  beloved  enters  and  they  sink  into 
each  other's  arms  .  When  the  lights  of  the  dream 
world  are  suddenly  extinguished ,  the  knight  is  not 
back  in  the  legendary  world  of  the  past;  rather,  it 
has  become  the  present.  His  dark  corner  is  a  poet's 
nook,  and  the  knight  is  Heine  himself.  He  has  glimps¬ 
ed  the  charms  of  a  creature  whose  beauty  and 
love  are  so  wonderful  that  the  reality  of  the  day-to- 
day  world,  in  comparison,  can  only  appear  dreary  and 
dull . 

Although  the  poem  begins  in  an  old  castle,  the 
beloved  is  a  water-nymph,  and  she  carries  the  knight 
off  to  her  undersea  palace.  Sights  and  sounds  and 
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legends  of  the  sea  have  a  special  attraction  for  Heine. 
In  another  dream  vision,  he  nearly  jumps  into  the  sea 
in  his  desire  to  join  the  beloved: 

"Seegespenst" 

Ich  aber  lag  am  Rande  des  Schiffes, 

Und  schaute,  trdumenden  Auges  , 

Hinab  in  das  spiegelklare  Wasser, 

Und  schaute  tiefer  und  tiefer — 

Bis  tief ,  im  Meeresgrunde , 

Anfangs  wie  d&mmernde  Nebel, 

Uedoch  allmdhlig  f  arbenbes  timmter  , 

Kirchenkuppel  und  Ttirme  sich  zeigten, 

Und  endlich,  sonnenklar,  eine  ganze  Stadt, 
Alterttimlich  niederl&ndis  ch , 

Und  menschenbelebt . 

Bed&chtige  MSnner,  schwarzbemSntelt , 

Mit  weiBen  Halskrausen  und  Ehrenketten 
Und  langen  Degen  und  langen  Gesichtern, 
Schreiten,  liber  den  wimmelnden  Marktplatz , 
Nach  dem  treppenhohen  Rathaus  , 

Wo  steinerne  Kaiserbilder 

Wacht  halten  mit  Septer  und  Schwert. 

Unferne  ,  vor  langen  Hduserreihn , 

Wo  spiegelblanke  Fenster 

Und  pyramidisch  beschnittene  Linden, 

Wandeln  seidenrauschende  Jungfern, 

Schlanke  Leibchen,  die  Blumengesichter 
Sittsam  umschlossen  von  schwarzen  Mlltzchen 
Und  hervorquellendem  Goldhaar. 

Bunte  Gesellen,  in  spanischer  Tracht, 

Stolzieren  vortiber  und  nicken. 

Bejahrte  F  rauen , 

In  braunen,  verschollnen  GewSndern, 

Gesangbuch  und  Rosenkranz  in  der  Hand  , 

Eilen,  trippelnden  Schritts  , 

Nach  dem  groBen  Dome, 

Getrieben  von  Glockengeldute 
Und  rauschendem  Orgelton. 

Mich  selbst  ergreift  des  fernen  Klangs 


Geheimnis  voller  Schauer'. 

Unendliches  Sehnen,  tiefe  Wehmut 
Beschleicht  mein  Herz, 

Mein  kaum  geheiltes  Herz;  — - 
Mir  ist,  als  wtlrden  seine  Wunden 
Von  lieben  Lippen  aufgektlBt, 

Und  tclten  wieder  bluten-- 
HeiBe,  rote  Tropfen, 

Die  lang  und  langsam  niederfalln 
Auf  ein  altes  Haus.,  dort  unten 
In  der  tiefen  Meerstadt, 

Auf  ein  altes  ,  hochgegiebeltes  Haus  , 

Das  melancholisch  menschenleer  ist, 

Nur  daB  am  untern  Fenster 
Ein  MS-dchen  sitzt, 

Den  Kopf  auf  den  Arm  gestlitzt, 

Wie  ein  armes  ,  vergessenes  Kind-- 

Und  ich  kenne  dich  armes ,  vergessenes  Kind'. 

So  tief,  meertief  also 
Verstecktest  du  dich  vor  mir , 

Aus  kindischer  Daune , 

Und  konntest  nicht  mehr  herauf, 

Und  saBest  fremd  unter  fremden  Deuten, 

U ahrhundertelang , 

Derweilen  ich,  die  Seele  voll  Gram, 

Auf  der  ganzen  Erde  dich  suchte , 

Und  immer  dich  suchte, 

Du  Immergeliebte  , 

Du  E&ngstverlorene  , 

Du  Endlichgefundene  — 

Ich  hab  dich  gef unden  und  schaue  wieder 
Dein  sllBes  Gesicht, 

Die  klugen,  treuen  Augen, 

Das  liebe  L&cheln — 

Und  nimmer  will  ich  dich  wieder  verlassen, 
Und  ich  komme  hinab  zu  dir, 

Und  mit  ausgebreiteten  Armen 
Stllrz  ich  hinab  an  dein  Herz  — 

Aber  zur  rechten  2eit  noch 
Ergriff  mich  beim  EuB  der  Kapitdn, 
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Und  zog  mich  vom  Schiffsrand, 

Und  rief,  Mrgerlich  lachend : 

Doktor,  sind  Sie  des  Teufels? 

(  Die  Nordsee — -Erster  Zyklus  X  , 

I,  202-204) 

In  this  poem,  the  beloved  of  his  dream  vision  would 
seem  to  be  a  quite  different  creature  from  the  mys¬ 
terious,  beguiling  undine  of  the  "Prolog."  She  reminds 
him  of  a  poor,  forgotten  child,  with  her  sweet  face, 
her  bright,  devoted  eyes  and  her  adorable  laugh.  In  a  coy, 
childish  whim,  she  hid  from  him  deep  under  the  sea, 
and  now  she  can  no  longer  find  her  way  back.  She  is, 
however,  not  a  new  love;  she  is  the  one  whom  he  has 
always  loved,  the  one  whom  he  has  lost  and  for  whom 
he  has  searched  for  hundreds  of  years  .  He  has  found 
her  again  at  last.  His  love  for  her  is  eternal. 

Their  love  is  never  consummated,  however,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  torn  harshly  back  into  reality.  The  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  ship  seizes  him  just  as,  entranced,  he  is 
about  to  jump  into  the  sea  after  his  beloved,  and  cries, 
"Doktor,  sind  Sie  des  Teufels?"  There  is  a  suggestion 
that  not  only  are  his  dreams  a  kind  of  madness  ,  but 
that  they  involve  a  great  deal  of  pain  and  endanger  his 
life.  In  the  middle  of  the  poem,  there  is  a  striking 
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image  of  blood.  Hot,  red  drops  of  blood  from  his 
oft-wounded,  recently-healed  heart  fall  on  the  image 
of  an  old  house.  And  it  is  in  that  house  that  he  sees 
his  beloved.  It  is  not  that  she  herself  is  cruel  to 
him;  but,  because  she  is  so  beautiful  and  so  appealing, 
day-to-day  life  without  her  is  filled  with  pain  and  tor¬ 
ment.  His  yearning  to  see  her,  his  despair  of  ever 
grasping  her,  are  unbearable  agonies. 

In  these  poems,  the  dream  vision  is  described 
not  as  an  active  creation  of  the  poet’s  imagination,  but 
as  an  experience  which  enters  into  his  subconscious  when 
he  is  in  a  passive  state.  In  "Seegespenst,"  the  dream 
vision  is  evoked  by  reflections  in  and  on  the  water.  As 
the  poem  opens,  Heine  is,  in  his  imagination,  standing  at 
the  edge  of  a  boat,  gazing  into  the  sea.  As  the  boat 
passes  by,  he  can  see,  reflected  in  the  water,  the 
life  of  a  Dutch  city:  men  of  distinction  are  on  their 
way  to  city  hall  through  the  swarming  market  place, 
young  girls  and  their  companions  stroll  in  the  park,  and 
old  women  hurry  to  church.  Everything  is  described  in 
graphic  detail:  the  men,  in  their  black  coats,  with 
their  white  frills  and  ceremonial  chains,  have  faces 
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almost  as  long  as  the  swords  they  carry  by  their 
sides  ;  the  trees  in  the  park  are  trimmed  in  pyramid 
shape;  the  young  girls  have  golden  hair  and  dark  bon¬ 
nets;  the  young  men  are  in  Spanish  attire;  and  the 
old  women,  in  brown,  old-fashioned  clothes,  stumble 
in  their  haste  to  arrive  at  church  on  time.  Heine 
could  have  written,  as  did  Gautier  at  the  end  of  a 
description  in  Albertus  :  "II  ne  manque  vraiment  au 

tableau  que  le  cadre  /  Avec  le  clou  pour  l'accrocher" 

-1 

(Emaux  et  Camees  ,  p.  151,  lines  11-12).  In  his 
mind’s  eye,  the  water  becomes  a  mirror,  and,  in  its 
reflection,  even  the  windows  of  the  houses  are 
"spiegelblank . "  At  first,  Heine  gazes  down  only  at 
the  surface  reflection.  But  soon  his  gaze  extends 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  he  sees  the  city  as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  And  there,  in  an  old,  deserted 
house,  like  some  lost  treasure,  he  finds  his  beloved. 


1  .  Gautier  uses  the  same  technique  in  Albertus  as 
Heine  does  in  "Seegespens t .  "  His  description 
of  the  city  is  like  a  painting,  and  as  he  looks 
at  the  "painting,"  he  sees  a  woman  in  the 
city.  In  Gautier's  poem,  she  is  a  witch. 


, 
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In  his  poem  ’’Caerulei  Oculi,”  Gautier  uses  the 

same  image  of  the  poet  seeing  past  the  reflection  in 

the  mirror  to  what  is  hidden  on  the  other  side . 

Une  femme  mysterieuse , 

Dont  la  beaute  trouble  mes  sens  , 

Se  tient  debout,  silencieuse, 

Au  bord  des  flots  retentissants  . 

Ses  yeux,  ou  le  ciel  se  ref  lete  , 

Melent  a  leur  azur  amer, 

Qu'etoile  une  humide  paillette  , 

Les  teintes  glauques  de  la  mer. 

Dans  les  langueurs  de  leurs  prunelles  , 

Une  grace  triste  sourit; 

Les  pleurs  mouillent  les  etincelles 
Et  la  lumiere  s'attendrit; 

Et  leurs  cils  ,  comme  des  mouettes 
Qui  rasent  le  flot  aplani, 

Palpitent,  ailes  inquietes  , 

Sur  leur  azur  indefini. 

Comme  dans  l’eau  bleue  et  profonde, 

Ou  dort  plus  d'un  tresor  coule  , 

On  y  decouvre  a  travers  l'onde 
La  coupe  du  roi  de  Thule. 

Sous  leur  transparence  verdatre, 

Brille ,  parrni  le  goemon, 

L'autre  perle  de  Cleopatre 
Pres  de  1'anneau  de  Salomon. 

La  couronne  au  gouffre  lancee 
Dans  la  ballade  de  Schiller, 

Sans  qu'un  plongeur  l’ait  ramassee, 

Y  jette  encor  son  reflet  clair, 

Un  pouvoir  magique  m'entrame 
Vers  l'abfme  de  ce  regard, 

Comme  au  sein  des  eaux  la  sirene 
Attirait  Harald  Harfagar. 
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Mon  ame ,  avec  la  violence 
D'un  irresistible  desir, 

Au  milieu  du  gouffre  s'elance 
Vers  l'ombre  impossible  a  saisir. 

Montrant  son  sein,  cachant  sa  queue, 

La  sirene  amoureusement 

Fait  ondoyer  sa  blancheur  bleue 

Sous  l'email  vert  du  flot  dormant. 

L'eau  s'enfle  comme  une  poitrine 
Aux  soupirs  de  la  passion; 

Le  vent,  dans  sa  conque  marine, 

Murmure  une  incantation. 

"Oh1,  viens  dans  ma  couche  de  nacre, 

Mes  bras  d'onde  t’enlaceront ; 

Les  f  lots  ,  perdant  leur  saveur  acre, 

Sur  ta  bouche,  en  miel  couleront. 

"Laissant  bruire  sur  nos  tetes 
La  mer  qui  ne  peut  s'apaiser, 

Nous  boirons  l'oubli  des  tempetes 
Dans  la  coupe  de  mon  baiser." 

Ainsi  parle  la  voix  humide 
De  ce  regard  ceruleen, 

Et  mon  coeur,  sous  l'onde  perfide  , 

Se  noie  et  consomme  l'hymen. 

(Emaux  et  Camees,  pp .  34-36) 

According  to  Spoelberch  de  Dovenjoul,  this  poem  and 
"Tristesse  en  mer"  were  originally  one  long  poem,  en¬ 
titled  "Marine,  flots  verts,  yeux  verts,"  and  included 
the  following  lines  : 


O  blessures  cicatrisees  , 

Voila  que  vous  saignez  encore'. 
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Illusions  d'amour  perdues, 

Faux  espoirs  ,  folles  visions, 

Du  socle  ideal  descendues  , 

Un  saut  dans  les  moites  sillons'.  ^ 

The  woman's  eyes  in  this  poem  are  like  the 
mirror-surface  of  the  sea.  They  catch  the  reflections 
of  the  bright  sky;  and  they  hide  fabulous  treasures, 
glittering  in  chasms  deep  below.  She  might  almost  be 
Heine's  sea  nymph,  as  she  stands  at  the  edge  of  the 
resounding  waves,  for  she  is  full  of  mystery,  but  her 
posture  is  far  too  rigid.  Rather,  she  resembles  a  tall, 
silent  statue.  When  Gautier  speaks  of  her  in  terms 
of  the  ocean,  he  describes  it,  too,  in  terms  of  static 
form:  "l'email  vert  du  flot  dormant."  She  is  not  a 

live,  breathing  woman,  but  a  hard  perfection.  The 
lost  treasures  that  are  hidden  deep  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  her  sea-green  eyes  are  treasures  of  eternal 
love,  of  which  legends  have  sung:  the  cup  of  the 
king  of  Thule,  Cleopatra's  pearl,  Solomon's  ring,  and 
the  crown  thrown  into  the  sea  in  Schiller's  ballad. 

Such  remote  ,  inaccessible  treasures  suggest  that 


1.  Quoted  by  A.  Boschot  in  his  notes  to  Emaux  et 
Camees,  pp .  326-327. 
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Gautier  sees  this  voluptuous  beauty  not  as  a  particular 
woman  or  even  as  woman  in  general,  but  as  the  material 
manifestation  of  an  ideal  and  eternal  beauty.  And,  as 
we  have  already  indicated ,  this  union  of  the  spiritual  and 
material  in  Gautier's  thought  tends  to  take  on  one  form — 
the  only  form  possible — that  of  a  work  of  art:  a 
statue.  Still,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  sun,  as  it  is  reflected  in  her  eyes,  is 
softened  by  the  moisture  of  her  tears  .  Through  the 
image  of  wetting  the  sun  with  human  tears ,  there  is 
the  further  suggestion  of  the  difficult  "coming-to-lif e" 
of  the  ideal  in  the  real,  a  conscious  attempt  by  Gautier 
to  create  out  of  dream  and  reality  the  illusion  of  a  com¬ 
plete,  independent  universe. 

The  imagery  in  this  poem  is  extremely  involved. 

When  Gautier  first  looks  at  the  mysterious  woman  on 
the  beach,  her  eyes  remind  him  of  the  ocean.  They 
are  greenish-blue,  and  her  tears  are  bitter,  or  salty, 
like  ocean  water.  Her  eyelashes  flutter  like  the  an¬ 
xious  wings  of  sea  gulls  as  they  skim  over  the  flat 
surface  of  a  wave.  By  extension,  Gautier  suggests, 
not  only  are  her  eyes  like  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
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but  she  is  herself  like  the  ocean.  It  becomes  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  woman  and  water:  "L'eau  s’enfle 
comme  une  poitrine  aux  soupirs  de  la  passion.” 

Hidden  deep  below  this  surface  is  a  seductive  mer¬ 
maid.  She  teases  and  lures  the  poet;  and  he  is  drawn 
to  her  by  an  irresistible  desire.  She  is  a  perfection  of 
whiteness:  her  skin  is  bluish-white;  and  mother-of-pearl 

forms  her  bed.  In  it,  she  promises  him  kisses  of  honey. 
She  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  ocean.  Her  arms,  like 
waves  ,  embrace  him  with  the  promise  of  oblivion  and 
eternal  pleasure  . 

There  is,  however,  a  leitmotif  of  danger  and  tra¬ 
gedy  in  the  poem.  The  tears  in  her  eyes  are  bitter; 
and  her  look  conveys  a  sad  charm.  Gautier  compares 
her  explicitly  to  the  undine  of  Harald  Harfagar.^  In 
the  last  stanza  he  calls  her  a  perfidious  wave. 

The  danger  would  seem  to  be  that  this  beauteous 
vision  of  the  ideal  may  escape  him  or  die  away  on  him 


1.  "Der  Kdnig  Harald  Harfagar,"  Neue  Gedichte — Roman- 
zen  XXIII  ,  II,  109-110.  Harald  Harfagar  has  been 
lured  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  a  fabulous  undine, 
and  there  he  is  suspended  in  time.  He  cannot  es¬ 
cape,  and  he  can  neither  live  nor  die.  Gautier  makes 
the  very  same  allusion  to  Heine's  undine  in  "Tristesse 

M 


en  mer. 


■ 
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before  he  can  seize  it,  and  with  its  death  he  will  have 
seized  death  itself,  and  not  the  ideal.  Hence,  he  dies 
over  and  over  again  each  time  that  he  reaches  for  the 
ideal.  The  dream  vision  itself  becomes  a  painful  ex¬ 
perience.  He  cries:  ”0  blessures  cicatrisees,  / 

Voila  que  vous  saignez  encore1."  The  dream  has  become 
an  elusive  vision  of  perfect  love  and  beauty — -the  mys¬ 
terious,  charming,  treacherous  "chimere." 

The  element  of  suffering,  danger,  and  death  are 
not  always  present  in  Gautier’s  dream  visions,  however. 
Some  are  light,  fanciful  daydreams: 

"Sur  les  Lagunes” 

Tra  la,  tra  la,  la,  la,  la  laire’. 

Qui  ne  connaft  pas  ce  motif? 

A  nos  mamans  il  a  su  plaire , 

Tendre  et  gai ,  moqueur  et  plaintif : 

L’air  du  Carnaval  de  Venise, 

Sur  les  canaux  jadis  chante 
Et  qu’un  soupir  de  folle  brise 
Dans  le  ballet  a  transport^’. 

II  me  semble,  quand.  on  le  joue , 

Voir  glisser  dans  son  bleu  sillon 
Une  gondole  avec  sa  proue 
Faite  en  manche  de  violon. 

Sur  une  gamme  chromatique, 

Le  sein  de  perles  ruisselant, 

La  Venus  de  l'Adriatique 

Sort  de  l’eau  son  corps  rose  et  blanc. 
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Les  domes  ,  sur  l'azur  des  ondes 
Suivant  la  phrase  au  pur  contour, 

S'enflent  comme  des  gorges  rondes 
Que  souleve  un  soupir  d'amour. 

L’esquif  aborde  et  me  depose, 
bJetant  son  amarre  au  pilier, 

Devant  une  faqade  rose, 

Sur  le  marbre  d’un  escalier. 

Avec  ses  palais,  ses  gondoles , 

Ses  mascarades  sur  la  mer, 

Ses  doux  chagrins,  ses  gaftes  folles  , 

Tout  Venise  vit  dans  cet  air. 

Une  frele  corde  qui  vibre 
Refait  sur  un  pizzicato, 

Comme  autrefois  joyeuse  et  libre, 

La  ville  de  Canaletto’. 

( ’’Variations  sur  le  Carnaval  de 

Venise  II,"  Emaux  et  Camees, 

pp.  16-17) 

In  this  poem,  the  strains  of  an  old,  familiar  song 
sung  at  the  Carnaval  of  Venice  conjure  up  a  vision  in 
the  poet's  mind,  and  suggest,  as  a  leitmotif,  the  super¬ 
ficial,  carnaval-time  kind  of  love  affair.  The  poet 
imagines  himself  in  a  gondola,  drifting  down  the  canals 
of  Venice.  He  is  in  a  mood  of  ’’disponibilite ,  ”  of 
willingness  to  fall  in  love,  or  to  let  his  imagination  have 
free  reign  over  his  mind. 

What  he  describes  is  a  flow  of  images  suggested 
by  the  emotional  connotation  of  the  music  and  then 
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sights  along  the  way,  as  depicted  in  paintings  by 
Canaletto;  and  the  effect  achieved  is  a  continuous 
transposition  of  art.  The  old  song  he  hears  was  once 
transported  by  a  fanciful  breeze  and  made  into  a  bal¬ 
let.  When  he  hears  it,  he  sees  a  gondola,  and  as  he 
looks  at  the  gondola,  the  prow  becomes  a  violin.  He 
hears  a  chromatic  scale,  and  sees,  against  the  sky, 
Venus  rising  from  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  domes  he 
sees  in  the  distance  are  like  Venus’  breasts,  rising 
as  in  a  sigh  of  love,  the  sigh  of  love  suggested  by 
the  music. 

Every  image  is  carefully  chosen.  The  chromatic 
scale,  for  instance,  suggests  the  short,  step-like 
movement  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea,  the  progres¬ 
sion  of  colours  from  sea  to  sky,  and  the  pizzicato 
notes  of  the  old  song.  The  pearls  streaming  down  her 
breasts  are  like  musical  notes  .  The  dream  vision  as 
a  whole  is  a  carefully  studied  artistic  creation. 

For  both  Heine  and  Gautier,  the  dream  vision  is 
an  escape  from  the  day-to-day  world  into  a  realm 
where  the  hopes  and  aspirations  that  must  remain 
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unfulfilled  in  their  lives  can  be  realized,  or  where  the 
attempt  to  realize  them  is  at  least  possible.  Although 
both  of  them  were  dissatisfied  with  the  utilitarian 
rationalism  of  their  time,  their  dream  visions  do  not 
represent  a  revolt  against  society  in  favour  of  some 
kind  of  utopia.  Rather,  what  both  men  long  for  in 
the  dream  vision  is  the  idealized  experience  of  perfect 
love  and  beauty  which  they  could  never,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  find  in  life  itself. 

For  Heine,  this  idealized  experience,  the  dream 
vision,  is  fulfilment  in  love.  He  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  a  love  that  is  easily  obtained.  He  yearns  for  a 
woman  so  ideal  that  she  can  never  return  his  love; 
and  the  experience  becomes  more  and  more  cruel  for 
him.  In  the  end,  the  woman  becomes  an  undine  who 
teases  and  beckons  him  to  her,  but  who  always  eludes 
him.  For  Gautier,  on  the  other  hand,  woman  is  not 
so  much  a  temptress  in  love  as  an  expression  of  ideal 
beauty.  He  does  not  so  much  seek  union  with  her  as 
he  seeks  to  recreate  her  ideal  beauty  artistically,  to 
unite  that  ideal  of  beauty  with  reality  itself  through 
an  artistic  sublimation  of  the  forms  and  movements 


of  life. 
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These  dream  visions  are  not  anticipations  of  a 
future  state,  but  a  search  for  reflections  of  eternity, 
in  the  past.  Heine  suggests,  by  beginning  his  poems 
in  the  past,  that  the  dream  vision  is  a  re-lived  memory: 
"Es  war  mal  ein  Ritter,"  and  "Ich  lag  am  Rande  des 
Schiffes."  Although  Gautier  usually  writes  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  tense,  he,  too,  takes  old  legends  and  songs  as 
his  point  of  departure.  Commonly,  in  both  cases,  it 
is  an  old  melody,  or  a  rhythmical  sound,  or  a  sensual 
impression  which  reminds  the  poet  of  an  old  story, 
which,  in  turn,  evokes  the  dream  vision. 

Contrary  to  the  pantheistic  expectation  of  fuller 
enjoyment  of  the  present  moment,  the  experience  of 
a  dream  vision  further  increases  the  poet's  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  day-to-day  existence.  Heine  writes 
in  his  poem  "Minneklage"  : 

Wenn  ich  jetzt  in  Bachlein  schaue, 

Seigt  sich  mir  ein  bleiches  Bild . 

Bin  ein  bleicher  Mann  ge worden, 

Seit  mein  Auge  sie  this  beloved  3  gesehn; 

Heimlich  weh  ist  mir  geworden, 

Wundersam  ist  mir  geschehn. 

(Nachlese  zu  den  "blunge  Leiden"  II, 

I,  233,  lines  19-21+ ) 


. 
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For  Gautier,  the  feeling  of  despair  arises  not  from 
having  had  glimpses  of  ideal  beauty  and  having  lost  it, 
but  from  being  unable  to  bring  it  fully  into  life  through 
art : 


Oh'.  qui  pourra  fondre  ce  coeur'. 

Oh*.  qui  pourra  mettre  un  ton  rose 
Dans  cette  implacable  blancheur'. 

(  "Symphonie  en  blanc  majeur," 

Emaux  et  Camees  ,  p.  23,  lines  69-72) 


. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


WOMAN  THE  IDEAL 


As  we  have  seen  in  the  poetry  of  Heine  and  Gau¬ 
tier,  woman  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  pantheistic  ideal 
for  which  the  poet  longs  —  perfect,  eternal  love  and 
beauty  in  living  form  ,  a  spiritualized  physical  reality-- 
which  he  is  unable  to  find,  except  for  fleeting  glimpses 
in  dream  visions.  D'Albert  describes  such  an  ideal 
creature  in  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin : 

.  .  .  — votre  ideal  est-il  un  ange ,  une  sylphide 

ou  une  femme?  He  las',  c'est  un  peu  de  tout 
cela,  et  ce  n'est  pas  cela.  .  .  .  — La  beaute 

ideale,  realisee  par  les  peintres  ,  ne  vous  a  pas 
meme  suffi,  et  vous  etes  alle  demander  aux 
poetes  des  contours  encore  plus  arrondis  ,  des 
formes  plus  etherees  ,  des  graces  plus  divines  , 
des  recherches  plus  exquises  ;  .  .  .  L'etoile 

a  prete  son  rayon,  la  fleur  son  parfum ,  la 
palette  sa  couleur,  le  poete  son  harmonie  ,  le 
marbre  sa  forme,  vous  votre  desir.  — Le 
moyen  qu'une  femme  reelle ,  mangeant  et  bu- 
vant ,  se  levant  le  matin  et  se  couchant  le 
soir,  si  adorable  et  si  petrie  de  graces  qu'elle 
soit  d'ailleurs  ,  puisse  soutenir  la  comparaison 
avec  une  pareille  creature',  on  ne  peut  raison- 
nablernent  I'esperer,  et  cependant  on  l'espere , 
on  cherche.  (  pp .  6I4.-65) 

In  one  of  his  late  poems  in  Emaux  et  Camees  ,  "La 


Nue ,  "  Gautier  compares  woman  to  a  cloud  in  order  to 


, 
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stress  the  elusive  quality  of  the  ideal  which  she  re~ 

presents.  He  describes  the  cloud  as  a 

.  .  .  Vague  fumee, 

Ou  l'on  croit  voir  ce  qu'on  reva , 

Ombre  au  gre  du  vent  deformee, 

Bulle  qui  creve  et  qui  s'en  va’. 

(p.  119,  lines  25-28) 

But,  although  the  ideal  remains  forever  unattainable, 

the  poet  continues  to  search  for  it,  because  the  search 

for  ideal  beauty  and  ideal  love  is  the  very  purpose  of  the 

poet’s  life.  Gautier  writes: 

A  1'Ideal  ouvre  ton  ame; 

Mets  dans  ton  coeur  beaucoup  de  ciel, 

Aime  une  nue ,  aime  une  femme, 

Mais  aime'.  --C'est  l'essentiel'. 

(  "La  Nue  ,  "  Emaux  et  Camees  , 
p.  119)  lines  33-36) 

Here,  love  of  woman  is  expressed  almost  as  a  Platonic 

aspiration  to  the  Idea.  Heine,  too,  stresses  that  his 

function  is  to  search,  not  necessarily  for  ideal  beauty, 

but  for  ideal  love: 

Ich  muB  ja  immer  streben 
Nach  der  Blume  wunderhold; 

Was  bedeutet  mein  ganzes  Beben 
Wenn  ich  sie  nicht  lieben  sollt? 

(blunge  Leiden-— -Traumbilder  X  , 

I,  27,  lines  13-16) 

The  search  for  the  ideal  woman  is  in  no  way  a 


satisfying  one  for  the  poet.  While  the  ordinary  man  can 
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find  happiness  and  contentment  with  a  living,  breathing 
woman,  the  poet  is  always  torn  by  desperate  longing 
and  unrequited  desire.  D'Albert  says  :  "Si  j'etais  un 
homme  et  non  pas  un  poete  ,  — je  serais  certainement 
plus  heureuse  que  je  ne  suis"  (Mademoiselle  de  Maupin, 

p.  133)  • 

Paradoxically,  this  woman  to  whom  Heine  and  Gau¬ 
tier  dedicate  their  lives  is  conceived  as  such  an  absolute 
ideal  that  she  can  never  live  in  the  present  material 
world;  and  yet,  longed  for  in  this  world,  she  is  always 
described  in  terms  of  her  beautiful  physical  form.  D'Al- 
bert  says  in  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin:  "die  n'ai  jamais 
demande  aux  femmes  qu'une  seule  chose,  — - c'est  la  beau- 
te.  .  .  .  --Pour  moi,  une  femme  qui  est  belle  a  tou- 
jours  de  l'esprit;  --elle  a  l'esprit  d'etre  belle.  .  .  . 

--La  beaute  pour  moi,  c'est  la  Divinite  visible,  c'est  le 
bonheur  palpable,  c'est  le  ciel  descendu  sur  la  terre" 

(p.  133)  •  The  "visible  divinity"  is,  as  we  have  discussed 
earlier,  the  essence  of  pantheism.  Gautier  writes  in 
his  poem  "La  Chimere"  :  "He  veux  voir  mon  reve  en  sa 
realite"  (Emaux  et  Camees,  p.  217,  line  16).  Heine, 
too,  in  true  pantheistic  fashion,  identifies  the  ideal  with 
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the  physical  world  and  gives  to  this  union  the  form  of 
woman : 

Des  Weibes  Beib  ist  ein  Gedicht, 

Das  Gott  der  Herr  geschrieben. 

("Das  Hohelied  ,  "  Eiebesvers_e 
XVIII ,  III,  321,  lines  1-2) 

This  identification  of  spiritual  and  material  is  not,  however, 

the  union  of  the  mind  and  the  body  of  woman.  When  Heine 

and  Gautier  speak  of  the  spiritual  aspects  of  woman,  they 

are  not  referring  to  the  composite  of  her  feelings  and 

thoughts  ,  but  only  to  a  spiritual  quality  which  they  have 

chosen  to  attribute  to  her  body.  In  a  like  manner,  they 

may  attribute  a  spiritual  quality  to  a  lifeless  statue.  There 

is  no  communication  or  understanding  between  the  poet’s 

mind  and  woman’s  ;  he  can  only  appreciate  her  physical  form 

and  its  beauty.  Heine  writes: 

Selten  habt  Ihr  mich  verstanden, 

Selten  auch  verstand  ich  Euch , 

Nur  wenn  wir  im  Kot  uns  fanden, 

So  verstanden  wir  uns  gleich . 

(  Die  Heimkehr  LXXVIII ,  I  ,  1 1+  8 ) 

D'Albert  calls  Rosette  "un  instrument  de  volupte"  ( Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Maupin ,  p .  103). 

Because  of  this  adoration  of  the  physical  in  woman, 
excluding  her  emotions  and  feelings  ,  there  can  never  be  any 
warmth  or  understanding  between  the  poet  and  woman.  She 
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becomes  a  cold  and  impassive  creature,  a  lifeless  ideal 

in  spite  of  her  real  identity.  Heine  describes  her  in 

one  of  his  dream  visions  : 

Sie  war  wie  Marmelstein  so  bleich, 

Und  heimlich  wunderbar; 

Im  Auge  schwamm  es  perlengleich , 

Gar  seltsam  wallt'  ihr  Haar. 


Nicht  bebt ,  nicht  pocht  der  schdnen  Brush, 

Sie  ist  so  kalt  wie  Bis  . 

(  Junge  Leiden---Traumb i lder  IX  , 

I,  26,  lines  4-8,  15-16) 

Gautier  calls  her  "la  Madone  des  neiges  ,  un  sphinx  blanc 

cue  l'hiver  sculpta"  ("Symphonie  en  blanc  majeur , "  Emaux 

et  Camees  ,  p.  23,  lines  63-64)  .  And  in  his  celebrated 

sonnet  "L'Impassible  ,  "  he  states: 

L'infini  s'est  fondu  dans  vos  larges  prunelles  , 

Et  devant  ce  miroir  qui  ne  reflechit  rien , 

L'Amour  decourage  s’assoit,  fermant  ses  ailes  .  ^ 

Furthermore  ,  the  identification  of  the  ideal  and  the 
physical,  when  applied  to  woman,  has  in  itself  an  obvious 
"built-in"  contradiction:  ideal  beauty,  if  real,  can  no 
longer  be  "ideal."  Consequently,  the  poet  creates  of 
woman  a  paradox,  an  enigma,  a  creature  who,  through 


1.  Published  March  28,  1870,  in  je  Parnasse  Contemporain. 

Cf .  French  Lyrics  of  the _ Nineteenth  Century,  ed  . 

G.  N.  Henning  (New  York,  1940,  p.  259. 
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her  physical  beauty,  is  ideal,  and  yet  who  cannot  have 
a  fully  living,  physical  identity,  for  her  beauty  is  eter- 
nal.  Hence,  both  Heine  and  Gautier  tend  to  turn  away 
from  the  present  and  the  particular,  and  seek  their 
ideal  in  creatures  of  the  past,  for  the  contradiction 
inherent  in  their  idealization  of  the  physical  is  reduced 
when  the  physical  itself  is  no  more  than  a  memory  or 
a  legend .  The  memory  and  legend  of  ideal  love  and  beau¬ 
ty ,  moreover,  have  already  a  "cachet”  of  the  eternal. 

The  impassivity  of  woman,  then,  is  a  reflection 
of  her  remoteness'  from  the  here  and  now.  Consequen¬ 
tly,  she  is  often  described,  as  well,  in  terms  of  death. 
Heine  writes  : 

Die  alte  Liebe  erscheinet, 

Sie  stieg  aus  dem  Totenreich, 

Sie  setzt  sich  zu  mir  und  weinet, 

Und  macht  das  Herz  mir  weich. 

(  Lyrisches  Intermezzo  XXXVII , 

I,  86,  lines  13-16) 

In  "La  Pipe  d’opium , "  Gautier  dreams  c5f  a  beautiful 
woman,  who  says  to  him:  "Si  tu  as  le  courage  d'aller 

embrasser  sur  la  bouche  celle  qui  fut  moi,  et  dont  le 
corps  est  couche  dans  la  ville  noire,  je  vivrai  six  mois 
encore,  et  ma  seconde  vie  sera  pour  toi."^  And  the 


l«Theophile  Gautier,  Romans  et  contes  (Paris,  n.d.),  p.  421. 
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entire  story  and  macaber  effect  of  Albertus  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  death’s  taking  the  form  of  an  incompa¬ 
rably  beautiful  woman. 

In  communication  with  the  eternal,  spiritual  wo¬ 
man,  the  poet  himself  becomes  a  part  of  the  eternal. 
Heine  describes  his  quest  for  the  ideal  woman  which 
leads  him  to  the  brink  of  death,  and  which,  being  an 
eternal  search,  also  brings  him  in  touch  with  immor¬ 
tality  : 

Die  Nachtigall  sang:  "O  schdne  Sphinx’. 

O  Liebe’.  was  soil  es  bedeuten, 

DaB  du  vermischest  mit  Todesqual 
All  deine  Seligkeiten? 

"O  schdne  Sphinx’.  O  Idse  mir 
Das  Rdtsel,  das  wunderbare'. 

Ich  hab  dartiber  nachgedacht 
Schon  manche  tausend  Jahre.” 

(’’Vorrede  zur  dritten  Auf  lage  ,  ” 

Buch  der  Dieder,  I,  k ,  lines  k5-52) 

There  is  ,  especially  in  Heine ,  a  feeling  of  the  danger 
involved  in  this  aspiration  to  an  ideal  beauty  which  is 
conceived  as  being  real,  but  which  is  necessarily  re¬ 
moved  from  the  here  and  now.  The  poet,  in  becoming 
a  part  of  the  eternal,  must  himself  accept  to  leave 
this  life,  not  only  briefly  in  dream  visions,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  in  death.  In  another  dream  vision,  Heine 
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"sees"  "eine  schdne  Maid”: 

Die  Wcinglein  stiB ,  die  Auglein  mild , 

Ein  blondgelocktes  Heilgenbild; 

Und  wie  ich  schau,  die  Maid  ich  fand 
So  fremd  und  doch  so  wohlbekannt. 

(  Junge  L e iden-~ Traumbilder  II , 

I,  10,  lines  21-24) 

He  follows  her,  and  discovers  that  she  is  washing  his 
death  clothes,  making  his  coffin,  and  digging  his  grave. 
D’Albert,  in  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin ,  describes  true 
love  as  such  a  devastating  experience  that  one  could 
not  stand  it  for  more  than  a  few  moments  during  a 
whole  lifetime.  He  says  of  friends  who  interrupted 
him  during  one  such  moment:  "Ils  m’avaient  rendu, 
sans  le  vouloir,  le  service  de  couper  mon  plaisir  a 
point,  au  moment  ou,  par  son  intensite  meme,  il  allait 
devenir  une  douleur  ou  s’affaisser  sous  sa  violence” 

(p.  99)  •  However,  the  pain  and  torment  in  the 
’’other-world"  is  never  as  forbidding  for  Gautier  as  it 
is  for  Heine;  and  he  would  gladly  give  up  life  for  such 
love:  "II  m’est  egal  de  mourir,  et  j'aimerais  mieux 
mourir  de  plaisir  que  de  vieillesse  ou  d'ennui"  (p.  102)  . 

For  both  Heine  and  Gautier,  the  poet’s  sacrifice 
in  love  takes  on  a  religious  significance ,  which  reflects 
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their  concept  of  the  ideal  of  beauty  as  "la  Divinite 

visible."  Heine  describes  a  wedding  scene  in  which, 

ironically,  he  is  not  the  groom,  but  it  is  his  love 

that  is  sacrificed  to  the  beloved: 

Der  Brautgam  fUllt  den  Becher  sein, 

Und  trinkt  daraus  ,  und  reicht  gar  fein 
Der  Braut  ihn  hin ;  sie  Idchelt  Dank— 

O  weh'.  mein  rotes  Blut  sie  trank. 

Die  Braut  ein  hiibsches  Apflein  nahm , 

Und  reicht  es  hin  dem  Brdutigam . 

Der  nahm  sein  Messer,  schnitt  hinein,  ™ 

O  weh'.  das  war  das  Herze  mein. 

Sie  dugeln  sllB,  sie  dugeln  lang, 

Der  Brdutgam  klihn  die  Braut  umschlang, 

Und  kllBt  sie  auf  die  Wangen  rot,  — 

O  weh’.  mich  kUBt  der  kalte  Tod . 

(  Junge  Beiden- — Traumbilder  V,  I, 

II4.--I5,  lines  25-36) 

The  poet  adores  woman  in  a  mystical  or  religious 
sense— Gautier  often  calls  woman  an  angel  or  a  Ma¬ 
donna— and  ,  quite  blindly  and  unconsciously,  as  if 
she  were  unaware  of  the  spiritual  significance  that 
the  poet  has  conferred  on  her,  she  leads  him  to  his 
destruction . 

Because  she  brings  suffering  and  death  to  the 
poet,  woman,  for  Heine  and  Gautier,  becomes  ulti¬ 
mately,  a  monster.  She  does  not  torment  the  poet 
consciously;  rather,  it  is  the  paradoxical  and  impossible 
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nature  of  woman,  resulting  from  the  spiritual  quality 
which  they  have  conferred  upon  her  physical  form,  which 
torments  them.  The  goddess  of  the  poet's  own  creation 
refuses  his  love.  In  "Symphonie  en  blanc  majeur,"  she 
is  a  swan,  but  hidden  beneath  her  white  beauty  and  ap¬ 
parent  tranquility,  the  conflict  of  white  with  white  sug¬ 
gests  cold  indifference  and  even  cruelty: 

Sphinx  enterre  par  l'avalanche  , 

Gardien  des  glaciers  etoiles  , 

Et  qui ,  sous  sa  poitrine  blanche, 

Cache  de  blancs  secrets  geles  . 

(  Emaux  et  Camees  ,  p  .  23  , 
lines  65-68) 

Particularly  it  is  her  inaccessibility  which  torments  the 


poet . 

This  elusive  quality  of  the  woman-ideal  is  person- 
nified  in  a  series  of  physical  transformations.  In  "Le 
Sphinx,"  Gautier  describes  the  cruelly  indifferent  sta¬ 
tue  as  a  beauteous  "chimere" : 


Son  visage  de  femme  est  le  plus  beau  du  monde ; 

Son  col  est  si  charnu  que  vous  l'embrasseriez ; 

Mais  ,  quand  on  fait  le  tour,  on  voit  sa  croupe  ronde  , 
On  s'apergoit  qu'elle  a  des  griffes  a  ses  pieds  . 

Nous  leur  prenons  le  sein,  mais  ces  mauvaises  meres 
N'ont  pas  pour  notre  levre  une  goutte  de  lait.. 

(Emaux  et  Camees,  p.  226,  lines  4-8,  15-16) 

For  Heine,  too,  woman  is  a  sphinx,  a  cruel  "chimere," 
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but  her  cruelty  is  not  the  passive  whiteness  and  indif¬ 
ference  of  Gautier’s  swan  or  sphinx;  she  rips  her  lion’s 
claws  into  him  and  tears  his  flesh: 

Sie  trank  mir  fast  den  Odem  aus  — 

Und  endlich,  wollus theis chend  , 

Umschlang  sie  mich,  meinen  armen  Leib 
Mit  den  Ldwent&tzen  zerf leischend  . 

Entzttckende  Marter  und  wonniges  Weh’. 

Der  Schmerz  wie  die  Lust  unermeBlich'. 

Derweilen  des  Mundes  KuB  mich  begltickt , 
Verwunden  die  Tatzen  mich  grdBlich. 

(  Buch  der  Lieder,  I,  4>  36-44) 

Heine  speaks  of  "der  Mann  und  das  Weib  ,  die  Seel'  und 
der  Leib."  This  dichotomy  between  the  man’s  soul 
and  woman’s  body  is  never  resolved,  and  each  time  the 
poet  is  harshly  reminded  of  this  reality,  the  cruelty  of 
the  experience  increases  . 

Paradoxically,  then,  the  very  pantheistic  philosophy 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  would  bring  back  into  the  world 
a  feeling  of  joyousness  and  delight  in  the  union  and  glori¬ 
fication  of  both  the  spiritual  and  the  physical,  has,  for 
Heine  and  Gautier,  inherent  contradictions;  and  these 


1.  Quoted  by  Kurt  Weinberg,  Henri  Heine  "romantique 
defroque"  heraut  du  Symbolisme  franqais  ,  p.  188. 
For  a  further  discussion  of  Heine  and  woman,  see 
Weinberg,  pp  . '  181-203* 
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contradictions  lead  them  ultimately  to  reject  living 
woman  and  to  search  for  an  ideal  woman  who  forever 
eludes  and  torments  them.  However,  the  poet's  pain 
is  "bliss"  and  the  torment  is  "rapture."  In  the  end, 
seeking  the  experience  of  a  "higher"  love,  Heine  and 
Gautier  seem  drawn  to  the  Ideal  Woman  almost  be- 
cause  of  the  pain  that  she  inflicts  upon  them.  They 
seem  to  enjoy  and  glorify  the  pain  and  suffering,  per¬ 
haps  because  it  serves  them  as  proof  that  their 
quest  for  the  eternal,  through  woman,  is  still  active. 
The  cult  of  the  ideal  becomes  a  cult  of  the  means 
that  promises  access  to  the  ideal:  suffering  becomes 
pleasure  .  Heine  writes  : 

Die  Engel,  die  nennen  es  Himmelsf reud  , 

Die  Teufel,  die  nennen  es  Hdllenleid  , 

Die  Menschen,  die  nennen  es  :  Diebe'. 

(  Gunge  Deiden-- T raumbilder  VIII , 

I,  21,  lines  16-18) 


CONCLUSION 


As  we  have  seen,  both  Gautier  and  Heine  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  values  and  attitudes  of  the 
Uudeo- Christian  world  of  their  time,  and  they  long 
for  a  return  to  a  past  golden  age  which  they  describe 
as  pantheistic.  In  his  poem  "Affinites  secretes,” 

Gautier  states  in  detail  his  complicated  theory  of  pan¬ 
theism:  the  spiritual  is  one  and  eternal,  but  the  form 

which  it  takes  in  the  material  world  is  in  a  constant 
state  of  change.  Hence,  although  the  original  form  in 
the  material  world  may  be  dispersed  and  may  take  on 
many  new  forms  ,  these  new  forms  will  always  be  attrac¬ 
ted ,  almost  magnetically,  to  each  other.  The  basis  of 
this  theory  is  that  the  spiritual  is  not  separate  from 
the  material,  but  is  manifest  in  the  material.  In  Heine’s 
words:  "Gott  ist  alles  was  da  ist.”  True  to  his  aris¬ 

tocratic  nature,  however,  Heine  goes  on  to  say  that  all 
things  are  not  equally  godly;  God  manifests  himself  more 
in  some  things  than  in  others.  For  Heine,  and  especially 
for  Gautier,  the  highest  form  that  the  spiritual  can 
assume  in  the  material  world  is  beauty;  and  the  aspiration 
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to  this  ideal  of  beauty  expresses  itself  in  love.  Hence, 
woman  becomes  the  Ideal,  for  her  physical  beauty  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  highest  form  of  the  spiritual;  and 
it  is  she  who  elicits  love . 

According  to  both  poets  ,  the  dJudeo-Christian 
tradition  has  destroyed  man's  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  joy  in  the  material  world,  including  the  joys  of  love, 
by  teaching  that  the  material  world  is  inferior  to  the 
spiritual,  that  is  is  even  sinful,  and  that  man  must  re¬ 
nounce  it  in  order  to  reach  a  higher  spiritual  perfection. 
Heine  and  Gautier  cry  out  against  this  renunciation  of 
the  physical  world,  for  it  is  unnatural,  and  ultimately 
leads  to  a  denial  of  life  itself,  to  a  cult  of  death. 

Heine  was  briefly  associated  with  the  "Saint-Si- 
moniens  , "  and  may  even  have  been  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  a  pantheistic  religious  outlook  into  their  doctrines  . 
However,  unlike  the  "Saint-Simoniens  , "  who  viewed  art, 
philosophy  and  religion  as  means  of  establishing  a  perfect 
society  in  the  near  future,  both  Heine  and  Gautier,  as 
poets  ,  search  throughout  their  lives  for  the  Ideal 
Woman;  but  she,  because  of  her  absolute  qualities,  can 
never  exist  completely  as  a  living  form  in  this  world. 
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Consequently,  because  of  the  contradictory  qualities 
which  the  poet  has  chosen  to  attribute  to  her,  woman 
becomes  in  the  eyes  of  both  poets  a  paradox,  a  crea¬ 
ture  who,  through  her  physical  form,  is  ideal,  and  yet 
who  cannot  have  a  fully  living,  physical  identity,  for 
her  beauty  is  ideal  and  eternal.  She  is  described  as  a 
cold,  hard,  indifferent  statue,  as  a  memory  from  the 
past,  or  as  a  legendary  creature.  The  poet  cannot 
find  her  or  bring  her  to  life  in  this  world,  but  can  only 
catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  her  in  his  dream  visions  . 
Because  of  this  elusive  quality  of  woman,  she  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  both  poets  as  a  chimera  and  even  as  a  mons¬ 
ter,  who  cruelly  torments  the  poet  through  her  indif¬ 
ference  or  inaccessibility.  Ultimately,  this  vision  of 
Ideal  Woman  endangers  the  poet's  life,  for,  having  seen 
the  ideal,  life  without  her  seems  to  him  dull  and  futile; 
and  he  is  tempted  to  renounce  life,  which  he  must  do 
in  order  to  have  her. 

Hence  ,  the  contradictions  in  the  qualities  which 
Heine  and  Gautier  attribute  to  Ideal  Woman  lead  them, 
like  the  Christianity  which  they  denounce ,  to  turn  away 
from  the  present  material  world  in  search  of  a  higher 
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spiritual  reality  which  is  commonly  accessible  only  in 
death.  The  poet’s  search  for  the  ideal  is  even  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  religious  experience . 

It  is  evident  from  our  brief,  introductory  study 
of  some  aspects  of  the  poetry  of  Heine  and  Gautier 
that  there  are  very  basic  similarities  in  the  poetic 
outlook  of  these  two  men.  As  we  have  mentioned 
earlier  (page  27),  their  friendship  was  probably  to  some 
extent  a  product  of  these  similar  attitudes  and  a  cul¬ 
tivation  of  them.  There  remain,  of  course,  important 
differences  between  the  two  poets.  In  Chapter  I,  we 
discussed  how  Gautier  tends  to  interpret  Heine’s  expres¬ 
sion  of  Ideal  Woman  in  terms  of  his  own  poetic  attitudes  . 
Heine  searches  for  a  creature  who,  by  the  very  nature 
which  he  ascribes  to  her,  is  unattainable,  but  whom  he 
nonetheless  yearns  desperately  to  find  in  life.  She  be¬ 
comes  a  cruel  monster  who  tears  her  claws  into  his 
flesh.  Yet,  he  continues  to  search  for  her,  for  there 
is  ineffable  pleasure  along  with  the  pain;  and  life  without 
her  seems  empty  and  meaningless.  For  Gautier,  there 
is  considerably  less  pain  in  the  cult  of  the  Ideal  Woman. 
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She  is  longed  for  not  so  much  as  a  living  woman  but  as 
a  poetic  reality.  The  torment  and  frustration  for  the 
poet  is  his  inability  to  make  the  ideal  come  to  life  in  his 
poetry,  whereas  Heine  is  more  inclined  to  prick  the 
bubble  of  his  own  dream  vision,  to  mock  his  own  idealism, 
and  return  to  the  world  as  it  is  . 

However,  although  their  ideal  may  differ  in  these 
respects  ,  both  Heine  and  Gautier  are  deeply  involved 
emotionally  in  their  search  for  it;  and,  at  the  same 
time  ,  both  are  able  to  maintain  a  kind  of  critical  detach¬ 
ment  from  it.  This  sense  of  romantic  irony  which 
Gautier  discusses  in  his  1837  Essay  in  relation  to  Heine, 
and  which  is  present  in  his  own  novel,  Mademoiselle  de 
Maupin  (1835)  ,  could  be  a  further  area  for  comparative 
study.  In  addition,  further  studies  should  be  made  of 
common  themes,  and  motifs,  and  images,  such  as 
flower-women,  under-sea  palaces  and  paradises,  sea-scapes 
and  sea-voyages  ,  setting  suns  and  black  suns  .  As  we 
have  indicated  in  passing,  the  drearn-vision  poem  in  the 
case  of  both  poets  has  a  similar  psychological  structure 
which  translates  itself  into  the  poem’s  structure  :  the 
sound  of  the  sea  or  of  an  old  song  leads  the  poet  from 
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reality  into  an  imaginary  world  of  the  past,  where  he 
finds  the  Ideal  Woman  for  whom  he  longs;  she  calls  him 
to  her  and  there  is  a  moment  of  bliss  for  the  poet, 
but  suddenly  the  vision  is  shattered  and  the  poet  finds 
himself  once  again  faced  with  the  dismal  prospect  of 
life  without  her.  It  would  be  rewarding  to  engage  in 
a  more  detailed  study  of  this  structural  similarity  in 
the  works  of  Gautier  and  Heine  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  one  can  speak  of  the  dream-poem  or 
"Traumgedicht"  as  a  fixed,  international  poetic  form 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  that  respect,  the  poetry 
of  the  common  friend  of  Gautier  and  Heine,  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  would  also  have  to  be  studied.  An  extension 
of  the  present  study  to  include  Nerval  would,  by  com¬ 
parison,  aid  further  to  refine  basic  poetic  affinities 
between  Heine  and  Gautier,  as  well  as  to  bring  to  light 
additional  affinities  ,  which  a  single  comparison  may  not 
f  acilitate  . 

In  conclusion,  Friedrich  Hirth’s  statement: 

Alle  bewuBten  oder  unbewuBten  Anlehnungen 
Gautiers  an  Heine,  alle  Beeinf lussungen  des 
ersteren  durch  letzteren  kdnnen  den  grund— 
legenden  Wesensunters chied  zwischen  beiden 
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nicht  tibersehen  lassen.  Nie  leuchtet  in  Gautiers 
Gedichten  die  2M.rtlichkeit  oder  die  Raserei  der 
Liebe  auf .  Die  Schdnheit,  die  er  verehrt,  ist 
rein  plastisch;  sie  besitzt  keine  Seele ,  keinen 
Seelenausdruck .  Die  Schdnheit  bewundert  er 
nicht  als  Mensch,  bloB  als  K  tins  tier.  Er  ist 
nichts  als  Ktinstler,  und  als  solchem  steht  ihm 
die  Reinheit  und  Ebenheit  der  Form  zuhdchst, 
die  Heine  so  vielfach  vernachlMssigte . 

( Heines  franzdsische  Freunde ,  p .  150) 

should  be  qualified  with  respect  to  Gautier.  Hirth  sees 
only  that  the  plastic  beauty  of  Gautier's  Ideal  Woman  is 
without  a  soul,  and  does  not  realize  that  Gautier  des¬ 
perately  longs  to  give  her  a  soul,  to  bring  her  to  life, 
just  as  Heine  longs  to  find  the  beloved  of  his  dreams  in 
real  life.  For  Gautier,  as  for  Heine,  life  becomes  a 
search  for  an  Ideal  which,  by  its  very  definition,  is  un¬ 


attainable  . 
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